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The Stenographer Who Had No Luck 


about my stenographic work. The 

job I have now? Oh, I don’t like it 
and I’m leaving at the end of this week. 
The climax came this morning when he 
brought me a bunch of form letters to write. 
I just told him that I wasn’t hired to write 
form letters or do general office work, and 
that I didn’t intend to do it. I was hired 
to do stenographic work and I object to 
being treated like an office boy. Then he 
got fresh and said that all the employees 
of the company were there to do any work 
that was given them. The idea! I never 
heard of such a thing. Well, anyway, I'm 
leaving, and I don’t care. An experienced 
stenographer can always get a job. 

“Do the other girls in the office write 
form letters and address envelopes? Yes, 
and I suppose that is just what is the 
trouble. Girls have to stand together, but 
so many of them don’t see it. The girls 
that have been there longer do just any 
work that needs to be done when they 
might just as well hire extra girls for 
rush jobs. Why, even Miss Jamison, the 
president’s secretary, came out yesterday 
and said that she wasn’t busy and that she 
might just as well help out. She certainly 
got a lot of work done, too; she’s so fast 
on the machine. Miss Jamison has a fine 
position all right—a private office and a 
big salary and lots of special favors. Last 
summer she had six weeks’ vacation on 
pay and only last week she got off to go 
to a matinee. Nice chance I'd have for 
anything like that! But then I never was 
lucky like some people. 

“Well, she does work overtime some- 
times, but then any one would be willing 


“Ye I certainly have been unlucky 


to do that with a salary like hers. I’m 
sure that I would. She doesn’t work a 
bit harder than I do that I can see. Re- 


sponsibility? Sometimes she does have a 
lot on her mind, but everything always 
comes out all right. 

“A few weeks ago the president was 


away and she didn’t have anything to do 
all day but to look over his mail and give 
information over the phone about when 
he would be back and answer a few letters 
without dictation. I'd like a chance to do 
that. I just know that I could. When I 
went to school the teacher said that I wrote 
a fine letter, but I’ve never had any chance 
in an office to show what I could do. 
Well, everything was going on fine when 
just the day before the president was ex- 
pected back an important letter came in. 
Instead of holding it for him when he was 
coming back so soon she sent a lot of tele- 
grams and then when she didn’t get any 
answers to them she sent more telegrams. 
It seems that she was trying to locate four 
or five men and they were all away or 
didn’t answer as she expected. When five 
o'clock came the rest of us got ready to 
go home, but I heard her calling up to 
break a dinner engagement—she said that 
there was something important at the of- 
fice and she couldn’t leave. Wasn't that 
silly of her now?—as if for all she knew 
the next day wouldn’t have done just as 
well, 

“Well, she asked me to stay with her, 
but I made up my mind long ago that I 
wasn’t going to work overtime for any one. 
Besides, I had important things to do. I 
wanted to stop at Larson’s waist sale for 
one thing. I was glad that I did, too, for 
I got the loveliest lace waist. I'll wear it 
to-morrow at the office so that you can see 
it. It is rather fussy, but who cares? I 
might get called to take Mr. Robinson's 
dictation and I like to look nice. If I had 
Miss Jamison’s salary I bet I wouldn't 
wear those plain dresses and _ tailored 
waists. And never any jewelry! I think 
it looks so stiff. It always pays to look 
just as nice as you can. At least that’s 
what J think. 

“But I was telling yoy about that time 
Miss Jamison made such a fuss about a 
few old telegrams. Well, I didn’t stay 
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with her, but Miss Turner did. Yes, she’s 
that plain little thing who wears that 
brown suit. She is doing Mr. Lytton’s 
work now and I understand that he likes 
her. She waits on him, and that is what 
he wants. He says that she is always 
willing to do whatever needs to be done. 
That is one trouble here—some of the 
girls are so anxious to please that it makes 
it all the harder for the rest of us. 

“Well, Miss Turner stayed that night 
and about six o'clock there came a special 
delivery letter and then two telegrams. I 
don’t know what it was all about—some 
big business deal. Miss Jamison is so 
close-mouthed that she will never tell any- 
thing. It seems that this letter and the 
telegrams fixed it all right, and she knew 
just what to do. When the president came 
back in the morning he had all the infor- 
mation he needed to close the contract. It 
would have been too late to do anything if 
the whole thing had been left for him, he 
said, though I can’t see how those few 
hours would have made any real difference. 
And I don’t see how she knew that an 
answer would come if she hung around. 
But she does have the best luck! 

“The president made the biggest fuss 
just about that little thing. He said that 
he wouldn’t have had that particular con- 
tract go to our competitors for anything. I 
heard that Miss Jamison got a check for 
a hundred dollars when the deal was 
closed. But I don’t believe that. I have 
never found the firm so ready to pay out 
a lot of money for a little extra work. 
Anyway, this Miss Turner who stayed with 
her got five dollars and then the chance 
to do Mr. Lytton’s work. Of course if I 
had known that there was anything like 
that in it I would have stayed, too. But 
then I never have any luck like that! 

“How did Miss Jamison get her position 
as the president’s secretary? Oh, she was 
a stenographer in the regular department 
just like I am and he happened to notice 
her. She hasn’t been here so long either 
—there are other girls in the department 
now who were there when she came, but 
she has alwavs been lucky. There is really 
no chance there now for a girl. All the 
good places are taken and none of the girls 
ever leave. The last place that was any 


good was filled by an outside girl anyway. 
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I heard that they said that they would 
rather promote one of the girls already 
there, and I don’t see why they didn’t do 
it then. 

“Yes, I’m glad that I’m leaving. I don’t 
intend to stay here five or six years as 
some of the girls do and then be doing the 
same work that I’m doing now. They 
don’t even raise you every year. I sup- 
posed, of course, that I would get a raise 
the first of January, but all I found in my 
pay envelope out of the ordinary was a 
request that I try to be a little more punc- 
tual in the morning. I don’t intend to 
stand for anything like that, and I’m not 
going to stay any place where I’m not 
appreciated. 

“How long have I been working? Well, 
let me see, five years, and I’m not getting 
any more than I was three years ago. 
Some people seem to think that there are 
good chances for girls as stenographers, but 
I don’t see it. Of course there are a few 
lucky ones just as there are in everything, 
but I don’t seem to be lucky!” 
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The Message to Germany—I 
(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Message to Germany—IlI 
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Gregg Publications 


Hieuest Awarp aT THE Panama-Paciric Exposition 


UST as we are going to press we have received a telegram from the San Fran- 
cisco office that the Medal of Honor—the highest award—has been awarded to 


Gregg Shorthand, Rational Typewriting, Office Training for Stenographers ° 


and the Gregg Writer by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. The full 
particulars will be given in the August number. 

This is an award which has a peculiar significance, because the text-books 
have been in actual use, before the eyes of the International Jury of Awards in the 
Standard Commercial School, and their value was determined after accurate scientific 
observation under actual working conditions. The basic theories have been tested 
and demonstrated where the results could be examined at will. 

These awards are another proof of the increasing importance of commercial 
education. That our publications have been singled out and given this high honor 
is a gratifying indication of the value that is placed upon them by the educational 
experts comprising the International Jury of Awards of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 


national Exposition. 


oOo 
Transcribing Contest 


rial for the Transcribing Contest 

for this month was written by John 
A. Morris, Editor of the Gregg Shorthand 
Magazine, published by the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, Liverpool. 

Many of the readers of the Gregg 
Writer have enjoyed the forcible and con- 
vineing articles and editorials from Mr. 
Morris’ pen, and they will, we know, en- 
joy transcribing this excellent example of 
practical shorthand work. 


a « plate which furnishes the mate 


Prizes 


If enough transcripts are received to 
warrant it, three first prizes will be of- 
fered—one to teachers, one to stenogra- 
phers, and one to students, or “beginners” 
—that is, stenographers with less than 
three months’ experience. A copy of Of- 
fice Training for Stenographers will be 
sent to each. 


For the five next best transcripts, the 
prize will be a year’s subscription to the 
Gregg Writer. 

To the next ten best, copies of Rip 
Van Winkle will be mailed. 

Conditions 

All transcripts must be typewritten, and 
the name and address must be placed on 
the transcript, as well as on the letter 
which accompanies it. This contest will 
close August 15, and the announcement of 
results will appear in the September num- 
ber. 

Announcement 

A number of contestants have asked for 
more time to prepare a shorthand plate 
for the contest announced on Page 510 of 
the May Gregg Writer, and it has been 
decided to extend the time on this contest 


until August 15. A cash prize of five dol-ja 


lars will be given for the best plate. 


oOo 





echoes of our hearts.— Holmes. 





HE best of a book is not the thought which it contains, but the thought 


it suggests; just as the charm of music dwells not in the tones, but in the 
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Mr. Morris’ Notes 


(See Announcement on opposite page.) 
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Do to-day thy nearest duty.—Goethe. | 
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A Specimen of Greek Shorthand 


HE plate of shorthand notes in the 

Greek language which appears on 

the opposite page was sent us by 
Peter G. Tsigris, Astoria, Oregon. The 
translation which accompanied this speci- 
men reads: 


Honorable Mr. Gregg: 

With this letter of mine I wish to express 
the superiority of your system of shorthand. 

I have gone through the book, which they 
use in Greece to teach shorthand, and I have 
concluded that the adoption of your system 
in the Greek language will render the fruit, 
which other nations are reaping from the easy 
to understand, the most facile, the most speedy, 
and over all the most superior system of yours. 

I remain, Yours truly, 

P. G. Tsicris. 


This message was so 


unique in character and —— 


content that we wrote 
Mr. Tsigris and asked 
him about his experi- 
ence. The story which 
his letter tells is so full 
of human interest, and 
expressed in language 
so picturesque and at 


about seven years of age 
I entered the grammar 
school of that country. 


When I finished the Peter G. 


grammar school, my 

father, after having consulted a lawyer 
friend of his, suggested to me to enter the 
business college of the city of Patras. He 
told me that according to the lawyer's 
opinion there was more chance in the busi- 
ness world than in any other profession. I 
followed my father’s suggestion and imme- 
diately entered the business college, since 
it was about the end of September. 

“Any one entering the business college 
had to go through the whole four-year 
course before he could graduate. I con- 
tinued with the work only two years. I 
would have stayed and finished the college 
if that older brother of mine hadn't sent 
me the ticket to come to this country. For- 


the same time so con- G 

vincing that we are | munciation. My indebt- 

passing it on to you just edness to the first five 

as it came to us. lessons especially is in- 
“I was born in Aig- estimable. The four 

ium, Greece. When groups of vowels and 


tunately I left for the United States be- 
fore I took up shorthand. 

“T came to this country about four years 
ago. A few days later I went to work. I 
worked here and I worked there. I could 
not speak English when I came, but after 
I worked two years I realized the use of 
the language and I decided to go to school. 
I entered the grammar school of this city 
and in five months I graduated. Then I 
entered the high school, where I took up 
the commercial course. 

“How did I take up shorthand and 
when? I enrolled for shorthand the sec- 
ond semester of my freshman year. Just 
a year after I entered the English schools 

I took up shorthand. I 
had not mastered the 
right pronunciation of 
words yet. But why 
should I worry when I 
acquired a book that 
pronounced the words 
for me? I got the 
Gregg Manual — that 
magnificent book which 
taught me correct pro- 


the use of sound marks 

were the best key ever 

invented for correct pro- 
Tstarts nunciation. For an ex- 

ample, before I took up 
shorthand I pronounced the word ‘vague’ 
‘vagu,’ but since I took up shorthand I pro- 
nounce it ‘vag.’ Nor will I pronounce the 
word ‘bough’ ‘bo’ any more. 


“But have not the consonants helped me 
any? I should say they have. I would 
no more pronounce ‘niche’ ‘nish,’ nor 
‘hymns’ ‘himns.’ To be plain, Gregg 
Shorthand helped me with my English.” 


As we read between the lines of this 
story we realize that it is an account of 
difficulties overcome, of obstacles turned 
into stepping-stones, and we glory in the 
spirit of optimism which is carrying this 
boy onward to success. 
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A Specimen of Greek Shorthand 
(For translation, see opposite page.) 
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The Late Rabbi Schindler 


The First Member of a School Board to Advocate Gregg Shorthand 


By Frank Rutherford 


in America, when Mr. Gregg and the 

writer were in Boston, we tried vari- 
ous plans to get the system recognized. It 
devolved upon me to do the major portion 
of the interviewing, and as we wished to 
get the system adopted by the Board of 
Education, I naturally made a “bee line” 
for each member. My efforts were not 
overburdened with success, but there was 
one little ray of hope, which is recalled 
to my memory by the reported death of 
Rabbi Solomon Schindler. This worthy 
gentleman, noted author and preacher, 
was much interested. He stated that for 
years he had possessed a longing to know 
shorthand, as it would prove of great serv- 
ice to him. The simplicity of Gregg 
Shorthand appealed to him and when I 
offered to give him free lessons at his 
house, he readily assented. So, for weeks, 
I visited him at his home and instructed 
him in the principles of the system. His 
active mind soon grasped the simple les- 
sons and while he never would have made 
a fast writer, he learned enough to make 
notes at a far more rapid rate than long- 
hand. 

He instantly recognized the value of the 
system to younger minds and was so fully 
imbued with the superiority of the method, 
that as a member of the Boston Board of 
Education he officially advocated its intro- 
duction in the public schools. In “The 
Book of the Silver Jubilee of Gregg 
Shorthand,” under the heading “ Some of 
the Pioneers of Gregg Shorthand,” this 
appeared: 

“Rapst Sotomon ScuHinpier, Boston: 
First member of a School Board to advo- 
cate the introduction of Gregg Shorthand 
in the public schools, when in 1893, in a 
speech before the Board of Education of 


[ the early days of Gregg Shorthand 


Boston, he said, ‘I feel sure that Gregg 
Shorthand will become the ruling system 
in this country.’ ” 

This prophecy is being rapidly fulfilled, 
and the Rabbi lived long enough to see 
Gregg Shorthand adopted by the Boston } 
School Board and taught in hundreds of 
New England schools. 

The writer has the most pleasant recol- 
lections of Rabbi Schindler. The hours 
spent in lessons were often interrupted 
by interested conversations on various 
topics of the day and a better informed, 
well-read and scholarly gentleman than 
the Rabbi it would have been difficult to 
find. I treasure to this day a book, which 
the Rabbi presented to me in support of 
one of his spirited arguments. 

In reporting the death of Rabbi Schind- 
ler, the New York Times said: 


Boston.—Solomon Schindler, Rabbi-emeritus 
of Temple Israel, this city, and one of the best 
known teachers and preachers in New England, 
died suddenly to-day, aged seventy-three years. 
He introduced the so-called Reformer Juda- 
ism in this section. He was a native of Silesia, 
but had lived in the United States for nearly 
forty-five years. 

Rabbi Schindler was graduated from Breslau 
University in 1862, afterward taking a course 
at the Teachers’ Normal School in Buren, Ger- 
many. He came to this country in 1871 and 
became minister of the Congregation Adath 
Emuno in Hoboken, N. J., and in 1874 was 
called to Boston and became minister of the 
Congregation Adath Israel from which he re- 
signed in 1894, becoming superintendent of the 
Federation of Jewish Charities of Boston in 
1895. From 1899 until 1909 he was superin- 
tendent of the Leopold Morse Home, and then 
retired. 

He wrote a number of books, among which 
were Messianic Expectations and Modern Juda- 
ism,” “Dissolving Views of the History mn) 
Judaism,” and “Young West, a Sequel to Bel- 
lamy’s Looking Backward.” His three sons 
and a daughter survive him. 


oOo 





SCIENCE is a first-rate piece of furniture for a man’s upper chamber, if he 
has common sense on the ground floor.—O. W. Holmes. 
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Woman Suffrage 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Methods of Shorthand Instruction 
By Bernice E. Gigee, Wellsville High School, Wellsville, New York 


[Part of the work in the Shorthand Methods Class in the Rochester Business Institute 
is the preparation of papers covering different phases of method work in the teaching of 


shorthand. 


this interesting paper giving one teacher’s ideas on this subject. 


Mr. Conrad Morris, principal of the R. B. I. shorthand department, sends us 


It will be especially help- 


ful to those who are just entering the teaching field.) 


Theory 


N presenting the theory of any system 
I of shorthand, the teacher should use 

the method or combination of methods 
which she finds by experience will get the 
results desired. I[t is a mistake for any 
shorthand teacher to adopt a certain 
method and follow it year after year with- 
out change. The progressive teacher is 
always on the lookout for better ways of 
presenting the subject and is constantly 
improving her methods. Variety through- 
out the course helps to keep up the inter- 
est both of the pupil and of the teacher. 

The manner in which the subject of 
shorthand is introduced is most important. 
The pride and ambition of the student can 
be appealed to in a confidential talk at 
the beginning of the first lesson period and 
the proper attitude on his part secured. 
After the short preliminary talk, the con- 
sonants given in the first lesson in the 
Manual may be written on the board and 
the students called upon to point out the 
characteristics of the different strokes. 
Then the circle vowels may be taken up 
and their sounds explained and illustra- 
tions given, followed by an explanation of 
the first rules governing their use. 

The difference between the long and 
short strokes and between the large and 
small circles should be exaggerated at first 
to assist in reading. Unless this is done, 
there is a tendency to make the short 
strokes just a little too long and the long 
strokes just a little too short. If the large 
circles are not made large, and the small 
circles very small, it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them when reading. 

Care should be taken in reading the 
outlines that the vowels are called by their 
exact sounds and the consonants given 
their correct names. More drill on the 
vowel sounds than on the consonants is 
necessary. If possible, the teacher should 


spend a period a day with the beginners 


and give them individual help while they 
are preparing the first lessons. If a stu- 
dent gets along well, nothing need be said 
to him about his method of study, but if 
he does not get hold of the work at the 
start, suggestions as to how to prepare the 
lessons ought to be made. The subject 
of shorthand penmanship is introduced at 
the end of the second or third lesson and 
the proper writing position insisted upon 
thereafter. 

It is best to give only a few rules at a 
time so the pupil can grasp them quickly 
and be able to apply them easily. It is 
much more important for a student to ac- 
quire the ability to apply a rule than to 
learn it verbatim without understanding 
it. It is excellent practice to build up 
lists of words that are not given in the 
Manual to illustrate certain rules. Illus- 
trations may be written on the board and 
the pupils called upon to state the rules 
involved. However, the entire’ time 
should not be taken up with theory. 

The writing exercise at the end of each 
lesson should be written by the pupil in 
his best shorthand, corrected by him from 
the correction book furnished by the 
teacher, and rewritten correctly. This is 
brought to the recitation. An excellent 
way to handle the reading exercises is to 
have the pupils copy them carefully, bring- 
ing the copies to class where they are read, 
a certain length of time being allowed for 
the reading. 

The plan of correction that makes the 
least work for the teacher is the best. The 
students can correct their own exercises 
and will appreciate the responsibility, 
which will serve to make them more ac- 
curate. A page of the general exercise of 
each lesson should be copied and handed 
to the teacher so that she can get some 
idea of the execution. 

The best time to explain the advance 
lesson is near the end of the class period. 
The explanation should be given slowly, 
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the teacher afterward finding out by ques- 
tions whether it is understood. 


Reviews 


When going through the Manual for the 
first time, it is much better to review a 
lesson that is “old” to the student than 
to take up one that has just been cov- 
ered. For instance, if the advance lesson 
is the fourth, review the second. This will 
seem easy and the student will take hold of 
the work with renewed interest. 

Three “sectional” reviews may be given, 
each one covering six lessons, the test on 
each section consisting of a list of one 
hundred or more words covering the the- 
ory in the section. If a student is doing 
poor work, he should be required to review 
the Manual by himself, the teacher empha- 
sizing the fact that this is necessary to 
bring up his grade. 

In correcting tests, put a circle around 
an incorrect outline and check a poorly 
executed one. The student makes a list 
in longhand of the incorrect words, looks 
them up in the Manual or some other re- 
liable source, and writes them correctly. 

On a test no rules should be required, 
but words should be given which illustrate 
the rules. A theory test should be made 
up of very little automatic material— 
wordsigns and phrases—and a great deal 
of reflective material—words which re- 
quire the application of the word-building 
principles. 

The “general” review should begin when 
the advance work is at the twelfth lesson. 
The purpose of this “general” review is 
to enable the student to see the subject as 
a whole, to clinch the theory, to perfect 
his execution, to acquire speed in writing, 
and to enlarge his shorthand vocabulary. 
His shorthand penmanship naturally im- 
proves during this time, and the theory 
must be so firmly fixed in his mind that 
he can handle the word-building exercises 
skillfully. The exercises at the end of the 
lessons can now be dictated much faster 
than before. Changing the wording of 
these will keep the student on the alert. 

The final theory test should consist of 
a list of words covering the general theory, 
the length of the list to be determined by 
the teacher. If the period is short, it is 
possible to divide the test into two parts, 


giving them at different times. The pass- 
ing grade is determined by the system of 
grading used in the school. 


Dictation 


When the “general” review is begun, 
simple business letters may be put on the 
board for the students to read, copy, and 
afterward take in slow dictation. New 
matter that is not too difficult may now be 
given at a rate of speed that will enable 
the student to get it well but which will 
keep him moving. 

It is an excellent plan to have the stu- 
dent keep an outline book from the time 
he begins dictation on new matter. From 
day to day the new words which will occur 
in the dictation the following day are given 
him and he writes them down in longhand, 
constructing the outlines for them later. 

In order to read with any degree of 
speed and accuracy, the student must know 
the theory, must be able to analyze words 
quickly, and to recognize many outlines “at 
sight” without consciously analyzing them. 
He should be able to read one hundred 
or more words a minute if the dictation is 
given within his writing ability. Short- 
hand magazines furnish good material for 
reading practice. One of the most satis- 
factory ways to make use of a shorthand 
plate is to read it over carefully, copy it 
several times in one’s best shorthand, read 
these copies over and over again, and later 
take the matter in dictation. The student 
should depend upon himself and not upon 
some one else in reading difficult outlines. 

To gain facility in writing, good move- 
ment is absolutely necessary. Fine, light 
lines finished with the “get away’ stroke 
indicate a smooth, flowing movement and 
distinguish the expert shorthand writer 
from the novice. Slow dictation of matter 
containing a number of new words gives 
the student confidence in his ability to con- 
struct outlines for unfamiliar words. A 
great deal of this dictation should be given 
at first. The teacher should endeavor to 
make the student realize that a thorough 
knowledge of theory and the ability to 
visualize instantly many words and 
phrases are very important requisites for 
fast writing. 

After the “general” review and final 
theory test, the technical points of the 
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system should be constantly reviewed. 
Business letters of at least one hundred 
words in length and carefully selected lit- 
erary matter constitute the dictation ma- 
terial. The number of letters or amount 
of transcript which is approved by the 
teacher each day depends entirely upon 
the length of the periods devoted to short- 
hand. In a high school, for instance, 
where one forty-five-minute class period 
and one study period of the same length 
can be devoted to it, three letters would 
probably be the largest number that could 
be required. 

It is a good rule to accept no letter 
which would not be accepted in actual busi- 
ness practice. The students may correct 
their own transcripts from the “keys” fur- 
nished by the teacher. In doing this the 
mistakes they have made are brought 
directly to their attention, whereas tran- 
scripts corrected by the teacher are often 
carelessly thrown aside and no benefit is 
gained from them. The teacher should 
look the transcripts over after they have 
been corrected by the pupils. 

In a school where the graduation re- 
quirement in shorthand is a speed of one 
hundred words a minute with an accuracy 
of 95%, tests may be given at different 
stages in the dictation. If a student fails 
to make the necessary grade in one of these 
tests, he should be required to make it up 
before he takes the next one. The teacher 
may assist him by giving him special dic- 
tation practice and suggesting methods for 
individual practice and review. 

A final examination of five hundred 
words dictated in five minutes, comprising 
carefully selected business letters and lit- 
erary matter, is a fair test of the student’s 
ability. The teacher may use her own 
judgment as to the length of time allowed 
for the transcription. 

oOC°o 

Keep your work in shorthand and type- 
writing balanced. Don’t slight either sub- 
ject. 

* * * 

It is not sufficient to know how to write 
the words and phrases. You must be able 
to write them rapidly, and rapidity of exe- 
cution comes from intense and continued 
practice. 
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you help yourself. 
of doing your work, 


How to Save Carbon Paper 


S most of the letters I write are 
A short, the carbon paper is worn 

only in the center of the sheet, and 
instead of throwing this in the waste basket 
I cut it in half and use it in writing tele- 
grams or short memoranda, which require 
only half-size letterheads. This means a 
great saving, especially when it is neces- 
sary to make several carbon copies of each 
communication written —L. Clyde Harris, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Opening Ink Bottles 


When the cork will not come out of an 
ink bottle, light a match and heat the glass 
around the cork. You will find by doing 
this that the cork may be removed with 
little or no trouble.—Josephine Ciardi, 
Nutley, New Jersey. 

That Elusive Notebook 


I used to have trouble once in a while 
when I was called in to take dictation in 
not being able to find my notebook without 
first turning over nearly all the papers on 
my desk, which is a small roll top. I have 
now adopted the expedient of keeping the 
notebook, when not in use, tucked away 
in one corner of the desk out of the way of 
everything else. In its secluded place, it 
rarely gets covered up with other papers 
and even when it occasionally does, I know 
where it is and can locate it on a second’s 
notice.—O. B. Merrick, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Ruling Waxed Paper 


Making neat, straight lines on waxed 
paper (and incidentally how to make a 
non-slip ruler) : 

First, convert your flat ruler into a non- 
slip one by putting a small quarter-inch 
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Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language. By helping others, 
If you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way 
pass it on” for the benefit of others. 

Those whose suggestions are printed will be entitled to 

a twelve-months’ extension of their subscription. 
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wide flat rubber band about one-half inch 
from each end. 

Second, obtain a blunt pocket knife. 

To make the lines, place the ruler in 
position on the waxed paper and draw the 
knife blade carefully and lightly where the 
line is to be. 

If your knife is sharp it will, of course, 
cut through the paper. 

Try this on one or two spare pieces of 
paper first, and you will never want to do 
your straight lines in the old way any 
more.—A. F. O’Bryan, London, England. 


Inserting Carbons 


When several carbons are to be used at 
one writing, feed the folded edge of a 
sheet of paper through the machine—all 
but about two inches of the open ends. 
Then insert the carbons and papers be- 
tween the open ends and turn the cylinder. 
All will go through straight and smooth. 
The folded paper can be lifted off as soon 
as the carbons are through to the writing 
point. 

Another good idea in manifolding is to 
clip off the upper left and lower right 
corners of the carbons (as they lie face 
down). After taking papers with these 
clipped carbons out of the machine, the 
typist can hold the papers by one corner 
and shake the carbons out at the bottom 
without handling each paper and carbon 
separately. This results in an important 
saving of time.—H. A. Isaac, London, 
England. 


Team Work in the Shorthand Game 


After I had gone through the Manual 
much as I would through an interesting 
story book, all alone, I started an acquain- 
tance in the same good way. We had short- 
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hand ambitions, and for a short time we 
followed a simple plan. I would read to 
him, he would read to me from his notes, 
and again I would read back to him the 
same material, quite like playing tennis. 
We corrected one another's notes, and 
working this way, even though it was a 
short time, helped both of us. The idea 
is so simple it may appeal to some as ludi- 
crous, yet it stimulated competition. I en- 
deavored to maintain a “wiser.than thou” 
knowledge of Gregg, while he, in the few 
months we were together, had more time 
and pressed me hard. It is team work and 
competition which count in the game of 
shorthand and of life-—Walter Jack, New 
York City. 


How One Stenographer Took Advantage 
of a Slump in the Business 


During the past year, while business 
conditions have been somewhat depressed 
in our section of the country, it has hap- 
pened that in my work with a large cor- 
poration of this city there has not been 
enough stenographic work in the depart- 
ment in which I am employed to keep me 
busy all the time and I have, therefore, 
been taking care of the stenographic work 
of several other departments which have 
dispensed with the services of their reg- 
ular stenographers. 

This has been a welcome change and has 
helped me immensely in gaining informa- 
tion and knowledge of the work of these 
departments, and also of the methods of 
the men in charge of them. When first 
taking the dictation of a new man, there 
would be many words and phrases used 
which were peculiar to the vocabulary of 
this man or the particular phase of the 
business which he handled. In order to 
increase my efficiency, I have found it of 
much help, after taking a number of let- 
ters from a new dictator, to make a list 
of the words and phrases with which I 
was not familiar. Then in my spare mo- 
ments I would look up their meaning and 
study them carefully. In this way these 
words have some real meaning to me and I 
find that I have increased my vocabulary 
to a great extent. In addition to this I 


looked up the words in my Gregg dic- 
tionary and practiced the shorthand char- 
acters until I became thoroughly familiar 
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with them and could write them as readily 
as though they were wordsigns. Then, 
when these words again came up in dicta- 
tion, I was able to write them without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

I also make a practice of writing the 
letters taken from new dictators over and 
over again in shorthand, until I “get on to” 
the swing of the man’s style of dictation, 
and by this method, inside of two or three 
days, I have very little trouble in report- 
ing him accurately and freely.—A. G. Jen- 
sen, Moline, Til. 


A Two-Color Pencil 


Use a pencil with two points, one point 
regular pencil and the other a red point, 
that is, the pencil must have a joint where- 
by two different pencils can be inserted. 
Thus, when a correction is made, same can 
be brought out by underlining with the 
red lead very quickly and will help in 
transcribing notes a great deal.—Lilly A. 
Danielson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Hint for Left-Handed Stenographers 


Left-handed stenographers often have 
difficulty in turning the pages of their note- 
books when taking fast dictation, due to 
both hands coming together at the lower 
right-hand corner. I have overcome this 
difficulty by ruling a line down the center 
of the page and writing down the right 
column first and then down the left col- 
umn. This gives the writer plenty of room 
for turning the page—Harry Malcolm, 
Washington, D. C. 


Facilitating Filing 


When filing cabinets are crowded, the 
work of filing is greatly facilitated by tak- 
ing out a folder or two and laying them 
aside until all correspondence has been 
filed. This method loosens the otherwise 
crowded cabinet and much time is saved on 
account of the correspondence being more 
easily placed in the proper folders.—-Her- 
bert Smith, Van Lear, Ky. 


Cleaning Type 


I find that a little alcohol on a stiff 
brush makes the type as clean as new. I 
object to the use of benzine or kindred 
fluids on account of the odor.—Alezrander 
Bach, Edgewater, Colo. 
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Some of the Problems of the Beginning Stenographer—II 


HE beginning stenographer, no mat- 
ter how well or how carefully 
trained, is sure to find the first posi- 

tion a source of much worry, many mis- 
understandings and possibly days of dis- 
couragement. 

Your knowledge of the technicalities of 
the profession is taken for granted. You 
can write shorthand rapidly and transcribe 
accurately. Your speed on the machine is 
good, your technique perfect, your accu- 
racy standard high. You know how to ar- 
range a business letter on the page, you 
can address envelopes correctly, you never 
forget inclosures. You understand and 
have had experience in different kinds of 
filing, you know how to handle incoming 
and outgoing mail, you are familiar with 
business and legal papers and the ordinary 
commercial terms, and yet with all this 
careful preparation there must be a period 
of adjustment to the special conditions of 
the office in which you are working. 

One of the special studies to which you 
must give your attention during these first 
days is the character of the concern for 
which you work and the viewpoint of the 
people under whose general supervision 
you come. One thing against which you 
must guard is a tendency to undervalue or 
to belittle the firm or the man by whom 
you are employed. 

As a recent article by Margaret T. 
Grayson in the Ladies’ Home Journal puts 
it: 

“Part of your equipment, if you wish 
to make yourself valuable, ought to be 
some conception of the character of the 
man whose dictation you take every day, 
some realization of what he accomplishes 
and why he accomplishes it. He may be 
wholly uninterested in the things you like 
or even ignorant of them—the day’s pop- 


ular fiction or any fiction; the history 
which your recent school studies have 
made familiar to you; the question whether 
plaited skirts are coming in or short 
sleeves are going out. But he knows the 
law of diminishing returns, and the value 
of advertising, and how to audit a sales- 
man’s expense account, and where the 
tariff hits his business, and the difference 
between a man who pays his bills and one 
who does not.” 

Last month we tried to point out to you 
that your work mirrors your character. 
There is another phase of the subject 
which the beginning stenographer must, 
consider, and that is this—the work you 
are doing to-day determines the work 
which you will be able to do next year. 
The only way to get ready for larger re- 
sponsibilities is to do to-day’s work well. 

The article quoted above goes on to say: 

“If every new idea that you come upon 
is interesting to you because it is new and 
because you have something yet to learn 
about it, you are not going to balk when 
some new responsibility is thrown on you. 
If you habitually go forth and seek in- 
formation about what you do not know, 
and if you try to understand why those 
you meet are effectual or ineffectual, if 
reasons are interesting to you and ex- 
planations a pleasure, you are going to 
have ideas of initiative soon enough. 

“You are going to be able, on some day 
of hurry, to write that important letter 
with only a hint from your employer as to 
what you shall say. You are going to re- 
call the date he has forgotten, the date on 
which so much hangs; you are going to 
be able to see the man he has no time for 
when the man rushes into the outer office 
and demands an hour that cannot be 
spared. For these people who are in a 
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Common Expressions in Business Letters 


. : . . . 66, 
Introductory and closing expressions like those given below are usually given with 


a whiz,’’ as it were, and must be caught 


““on the fly;’ 


, 


you are able to write them with the utmost ease and rapidity. 
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We are in receipt of your esteemed 
favor of the 10th inst., 


Your favor of yesterday has come 
to hand, 


Answering your letter of yester- 
day, | beg to advise 


Your favor of recent date is re 
ceived and contents noted. 


I am in receipt of your favor of 
the 4th, and am pleased 


I am in receipt of your esteemed 
letter of the Sist ult. 


We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your order of the 5th inst. 


I have your inquiry of the Ist 
inst., and in reply will state 


We are in receipt of your esteemed 
order, which has been carefully 
noted, 


Your favor of the 7th inst. was 
duly received, 


Your postal card is at hand, 


favor of 


Replying to your kind 
advise 


the 3rd inst., | would 
that 


In reply to yours of yesterday, we 
have to say 


Referring to your letter of the 
9th, we beg to say 


We duly received your letter of 
recent date, 


Your esteemed favor of the &th 
inst. is at hand. 


Your letter of recent date is re 
ceived and contents carefully 
noted. 


I have today received your kind 
fuvor 


Your favor of-this morning to 


hand and noted. 


Your communication of the 5th is 
before us, 


—_—_ > _ 
£ “~—p “J 
wee oe 


therefore drill on them until 


and oblige Yours truly, 


greatly oblige Yours respectfully, 
Thanking you for the order, 


Thanking you for your order, 


Thanking you for the favor, we 
beg to remain 


Thanking you for your kind at- 
tention to the matter, 


Hoping to hear from you again at 
an early date, 


Let us hear from you by return 
mail. 


~~ “and assuring you of our best at- 


tention at all times, 


Your immediate attention will 
oblige Yours respectfully, 
With kind best 


wishes, 


regards and 


Trusting this will be entirely 
satisfactory to you, 


at as early a date as possible, we 
are Yours truly, 


as soon as possible, we remain 
Cordially yours, 


Thanking you in advance, and 
with kind personal regards, 


Thanking you for your careful 
attention in the matter. 


and expecting to hear from you 
in the course of a few days, 


Awaiting your reply, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 


and hoping to see you in our office 
in the near future, 


and regretting that we are un- 
able 
































hurry to see your chief will resent you and 
believe you cannot do as well. You will 
be quite able to satisfy them and also to 
guard your employer’s time. And then 
you will have passed into the private- 
secretary class, than which nothing is 
more valuable to a busy man; for a com- 
petent private secretary can be a man’s 
memory for all unimportant and some im- 
portant things, his conserver of time and 
strength.” 
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Your ability to hold a position as pri- 
vate secretary—that goal which is the 
ignis fatuus of so large a majority of ste- 
nographers—is being determined by the 
way you do your work in this first steno- 
graphic position—no matter how small the 
office nor how seemingly trivial the work. 
Every beginning stenographer is a poten- 
tial private secretary. Whether you reach 
the goal or not depends on the way you do 
your work to-day. 


° 


An Exercise on Business Letters 


HE following letters have been com- 

posed with the idea of furnishing 

drill on the shorthand forms given 
in the plate entitled “Common Expressions 
in Business Letters” which appears on the 
opposite page. It is suggested that these 
letters and the letters given in Gregg 
Speed Practice under Phrase Letters will 
furnish excellent material for repetition 
practice for beginners. 

Gentlemen: We are in receipt of your es- 
teemed favor of the 10th inst., and the inclosed 
order has been entered for August first de- 
livery as requested. The goods will go forward 
by B. & O. freight according to your speci- 
fications. 

Thanking you for the order, we are 

Very truly yours, 

Dear Sir: Your favor of yesterday has come 
to hand, but we regret to note that the prom- 
ised check was not inclosed. Kindly forward 
this by return mail, and oblige 

Yours truly, 

Dear Sir: Answering your letter of the 2d, 
I beg to advise that I have had no business 
dealings with the firm mentioned. I cannot, 
therefore, give you the information you re- 
quest. 

Regretting that I am unable to accommo- 
date you, I am 

Very cordially yours, 

Gentlemen: Your favor of recent date is 
received and contents noted. If you will refer 
to my inquiry, you will find that the infor- 
mation contained in your letter does not cover 
the points stated. The data in the form which 
you have given is valueless. Kindly investi- 
gate the matter further. 

Hoping to hear from you at as early a date 
as possible, we are 

Yours truly, 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your favor of 
the 4th and am pleased to hear of the good 
business you have been doing in your terri- 
tory. I shall be anxious to receive the news 
in regard to the big contract mentioned. Be 


sure to write me as soon as the matter is 
definitely settled. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am 

Very cordially yours, 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your esteemed 
letter of the Slst ult., and the matter men- 
tioned shall be given immediate attention. As 
soon as I can collect the information required 
I will write you full details. 

Thanking you for giving me this opportunity 
to be of service, and assuring you of my best 
attention at all times, I am 

Very cordially yours, 

Gentlemen: We beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your order of the 5th inst. On account of 
the size of the shipment we shall not be able 
to ship before the tenth of the month. We 
assure you, however, that every item in the 
order will be filled, and that the goods will 
reach you in plenty of time for your needs. 

Thanking you for your order, we are 

Very truly yours, 

Dear Sir: I have your favor of the Ist inst. 
In reply will state that my client is not in a 
position to consider the proposition you make. 
If settlement is made with us it will have to 
be along the lines outlined in our previous 
correspondence. If you are willing to consider 
such a plan, we shall be glad to hear from you. 

Trusting this will be entirely satisfactory to 
you, we are ' 

Yours very truly, 

Dear Sir: We are in receipt of your order, 
which has been carefully noted. Our credit 
department informs us that it will be neces- 
sary to hold this order until a remittance is 
received in accordance with their recent letter 
to you. 

Thanking you for the order and expecting 
to hear from you in the course of a few days, 
we are 

Yours very truly, 

Gentlemen: Your favor of the 7th inst. was 
duly received, and our salesman in your terri- 
tory has been instructed to adjust the matter 
in accordance with your wishes. We are glad 
to note that you expect to come to New York 
in a few weeks and that you will plan to call 
at our office. 
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List of Similar Words—III 


decease 


disease 


desist 


dissection 


discussion 


disturb 


distribute 


esoteric 


exoteric 


ingenious 


ingenuous 


starred 


started 


domination 


damnation 


furnish 


finish 
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Assuring you that we are glad to adjust 
the disputed bill, and hoping to see you in 
our office in the near future, we are 

Yours very truly, 

Dear Sir: Your postal card is at hand and 
we are glad to know that your representative 
will call on us next week. Before placing an 
order with him we wish to hear from head- 
quarters as to whether you will give us ex- 
clusive rights on your goods in our territory. 
If this matter cannot be arranged, our order 
for spring goods will be placed elsewhere. Let 
us hear from you by return mail. 

Very respectfully, 

Dear Sir: Replying to your kind favor of 
the 3d inst., I would advise that we now have 
a full line of the goods mentioned. The in- 
closed circular gives our prices and discounts. 
Your orders will be given prompt attention. 

Hoping to hear from you again at as early 
a date as possible, we are 

Very truly yours, 

Gentlemen: In reply to yours of yesterday 
we have to say that the arrangement suggest- 
ed is satisfactory to us. If you will forward 
your check for $200 we will consider the mat- 
ter closed. Your immediate attention will 
oblige 

Yours respectfully, 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of the 
9th, we beg to say that the shipment referred 
to went forward by freight on the 8th. The 
bill of lading has been mailed you. As this 
order is very large and as our collections are 
very slow at this season, we shall appreciate 
a check for $100 on account. We hope you 
can accommodate us in this matter. 

Thanking you in advance, and with kind 
personal regards, we are 

Yours very respectfully, 

Gentlemen: We duly received your letter of 
recent date inclosing a personal check for $200. 
This check was immediately deposited with our 
bank and to-day they forwarded us a notice 
to the effect that you have no funds on hand 
to meet this check. We conclude that this is 
an oversight on your part and that on receipt 
of this letter you will immediately deposit suf- 
ficient funds to pay this check. 

Awaiting your reply, we remain 

Sincerely yours, 

Dear Sir: Your esteemed letter of the 8th 
inst. is at hand, and in reply we will say that 
the firm mentioned is not on our books. We 
are, therefore, unable to give you the infor- 
mation you request. 

In this connection we should like to ask for 
information in regard to the credit standing 
of the A. B. Smith Company of your city. As 
we have an order from these people we should 
like to have the information as soon as possible. 

Thanking you for the favor, we beg to re- 
main Very truly yours, 

Dear Sir: Your letter of recent date is re- 
ceived and contents carefully noted. We cer- 
tainly appreciate your careful attention to this 
matter and we thank you for the full details 
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inclosed. There is one point on which you 
have failed to give us information, and that is 
the one outlined in the second paragraph of 
our last letter to you. Kindly refer to this 
letter and forward the information by return 
mail, if possible. 

Thanking you for your careful attention in 
the matter, we are 

Very truly yours, 

Dear Sir: I have to-day received your kind 
favor of the 9th inst., and I wish to thank you 
for the check and order inclosed. This matter 
will be given my immediate attention. I shall 
go to work at once and as soon as I have the 
design ready will forward it to you for your 
approval, 

Assuring you that you will hear from me as 
soon as possible, I remain 

Cordially yours, 

Dear Sir: Your favor of this morning to 
hand and noted. While we appreciate the 
check inclosed, we regret to state that this 
amount is not sufficient to cover your past 
due balance. If you will refer to our tele- 
gram of yesterday you will find that the amount 
requested is $200 more than the check for- 
warded. Kindly forward additional remit- 
tance immediately, and greatly oblige 

Yours respectfully, 

Dear Sir: Your communication of the 5th 
is before us and we thank you for having 
given our order so much of your time. The 
result is entirely satisfactory and our check 
will go forward immediately on receipt of 
your bill. 

Thanking you for your kind attention to 
the matter, we are 

Yours very truly, 


oOo 
Nothing in Talk 


ARRINGTON EMERSON, effi- 
I ! ciency expert and efficiency coun- 

sel for the navy, said in a discus- 
sion of efficiency in salesmanship: 

“The young salesman can make no 
greater mistake than to think that loquac- 
ity and gab are the chief factors in making 
sales. They are but too often the chief 
factors in losing sales. A talky salesman 
—what a bore! 

“The representative of a promising nov- 
elty complained to me one day about his 
unsuccesses. 

“*The machine,’ he said, ‘has got won- 
derful points, but I can’t make people see 
them.’ 

“Knowing the young man’s weakness, 
I answered: 

““How can you expect a customer to 
see your point, George, when you talk 


him blind?’ "—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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The Value of Business Training 
By Katherine Slowick 


[The author of this article is a member of the senior class in the Palmer, Mass., High 


School. 


The school authorities in Palmer attribute the broad attitude which this article re- 


flects to the thorough and practical training which she has secured from her shorthand teacher, 
Miss Georgietta MacIntire, who was formerly a stenographer.] 


ANY an ambitious student, as he 

dreamily gazes on the far horizon 

thinking of his future career, or sit- 
ting in a comfortable armchair imagining 
what his work in an office will be, sees 
himself moving in an interesting atmos- 
phere. His whole mind seems to be cen- 
tered on taking dicta- 
tion and _ transcribing, 
all day long. 

Alas! If the duties 
of a stenographer were 
no greater—if the ste- 
nographer’s battles 
were so easily won! But 
no; it is but an unpre- 
pared student’s idle rev- 
erie. For, in addition 
to shorthand and type- 
writing, there are num- 
erous minor requisites 
which, though small, 
cause the struggle for 
success to be much 
greater. 

To prevent the ste- 
nographers from being 
handicapped in __ this 
way, a course of business training is 
taught in most schools to all who are about 
to equip themselves for a position in an 
office. This course prepares the average 
stenographer for all emergencies—to face 
the bright and the dark side of the business 
world. 

It teaches him to strive for self-control 
—to create a good impression—to have 
about himself an air of cleanliness, neat- 
ness, and dignity in speech and manner. It 
enables him to understand the busy life of 
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his employer, and that he must not be sur- 
prised or hurt when the “boss” of his 
dreams frowns or speaks harshly because 
something has gone wrong. 

It teaches him to appreciate the value of 
his employer’s time and that he is not to 
idle or gossip during business hours. It 
teaches him to be con- 
siderate and not to in- 
quire about unimportant 


details. It helps him to 
realize that accuracy, 
thoroughness, _orderli- 


ness, and efficiency in 
all undertakings are in- 
dispensable in business. 

It teaches him to be 
all “ears” and “eyes” to 
the instructions of his 
employer, and that he 
must not resent criti- 
cisms or corrections. It 
teaches him to be en- 
thusiastic about his 
work and to concentrate 
his mind on what he is 
doing. 

It teaches him to be 
loyal to his employer and to his business 
by depositing, in a crevice in the wall, the 
doings of the office. It enables him to 
realize that his chances for advancement 
are based on whatever initiative, tact and 
executive ability he may possess. 

And last, yet not least, he is cautioned 
against procrastination, the greatest enemy 
to success. Then when each stenographer 
completes the course and is launched on 
the stenographic battlefield, he will be able 
to press onward to success. 


oOo 





DUCATION is the only interest worthy of the deep contfolling anxiety 
of the thoughtful man.— Wendell Phillips. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE ©. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test" in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the September 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 

An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,"’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
wtistic writing. 


HIS month we received a club of 

I shorthand papers from Miss Marian 
E. Heseltine, the shorthand teacher 

in the Deering High School, of Portland, 
Maine. Because it is the first club from 
the Deering High School and because we 
have selected this month’s plate for repro- 
duction from the group of papers, we were 
particularly glad to have it. The work 
shown on the following page is that sub- 
mitted by Miss Heseltine. We realize that 
our teachers are often too busy to give at- 
tention to the artistic side of their pen-and- 
ink shorthand, but when they do manage 
to devote time to writing up the O. G. A. 
test, the resulting plate, as a rule, is splen- 
did. That the limited amount of time they 
can give to outside work of this nature does 
not lessen their interest in the department 
is shown by the splendid response to our 
announcement of the teachers’ division in 
the Second Annual O. G. A. Contest. It 
always gives us pleasure to publish a 
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“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 
spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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teacher’s plate in the department, and we 
hope that more of our teacher friends will 
try to find time to write up the current 
tests. The material “reward” is merely 
incidental—it is the pleasure you will ex- 
perience in seeing your notes in print that 
will count. We want every one of our 
applicants for membership and those who 
are already members to make up their 
minds to have a shorthand plate published 
in the Gregg Writer. 

The O. G. A. Club in Chicago Heights 

Local Order No. 21, in Chicago Heights, 
Illinois, is having some good times. In a 
recent letter, Miss Viola M. Spencer, who 
is the teacher of Gregg Shorthand in the 
Bloom Township High School, tells us 
about some of them. We know the letter 
will interest you as greatly as it did us: 

Much enthusiasm has been shown in our 
O. G. A. Club, and we have had several inter- 
esting meetings. The students have adapted 
many parlor games and contests to shorthand. 
One is Progressive Wordsigns. These are 
written on cards in shorthand, and fifteen or 
twenty are given to each player, who takes 
his turn at laying down a card. Two couples 
play at a table. The first person calling out 
the correct sign gives one of his cards to the 
one who laid down the card. Should the one 
playing call out the sign first, he gives the 
card to the opposing side. The couple out 
of cards first progresses. Shorthand charades, 
representing wordsigns, Ten and Gent blends, 
circles, reverse curves, etc., chalk talks on types 
of stenographers, including caricatures of each 
member, and the forming of shorthand words 
in a given time out of some long word are a 
few of the games we have had. Stenographers 
have given us helpful talks on their experiences 
in offices and, occasionally, articles from busi- 
ness magazines were reviewed. 

The Faculty and Club were recently enter- 
tained by the first-year shorthand classes, and 
the shorthand idea was carried out in their 
menu, table decorations and games. One game 
which afforded considerable amusement, es- 
pecially for the students, was the attempt on 
the part of the Faculty to write a simple sen- 
tence in shorthand from the shorthand alphabet. 
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Miss Heseltine’s Notes 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, May number.) 
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An Outing 


Last month Miss Helen J. Robbins, a 
teacher in Brown’s Business College, of 
Sterling, Illinois, sent us a club of tests 
from her students. With her letter she in- 
closed a clipping from one of the Sterling 
papers, giving an account of the outing re- 
cently enjoyed by the shorthand students. 
This was one of the many interesting items 
which we were obliged to hold over because 
of lack of space in the department last 
month. The clipping reads as follows: 

The shorthand students of Brown’s Business 
College, with their teacher, Miss Helen J. Rob- 
bins, had a most delightful picnic at Mineral 
Springs last evening. Partners were chosen 
for supper by shorthand outlines of cities and 
states written on slips of paper. The boys 
drew the slips on which were written the names 
of cities, the girls drew the slips on which were 
written the names of states. The boys then 
found their states. After a bountiful picnic 
lunch, many enjoyable games were participated 
in. On the whole, the evening was such a happy 
one for all that the shorthand students are plan- 
ning to have another one in the near future. 

These shorthand club outings and enter- 
tainments always make interesting read- 
ing, and we shall be more than glad to 
give space to any accounts which the vari- 
ous Local Orders send us of their activ- 
ities. Snapshots to accompany the articles 
will be most acceptable! 


A Notable List of O. G. A. Honors 


One of the most loyal and enthusiastic 
“boosters” of the O. G. A. Department is 
Mr. George E. Pople, principal of the 
shorthand department in Wilson’s Modern 
Business College, Seattle, Wash. The fol- 
lowing tabulated list of the recognition his 
students have received will tell the tale: 

1913. 

September—Certificates. 

November—Certificates. 

December—Certificates and magazine plate of 
Miss Bodell Klindt’s notes. 

1914. 

January—Certificates. 

May—Certificates. 

J une—Certificates. 

J uly—Certificates. 

August—Certificates and magazine cut of cover 
design by Mr. Van Wye. 

October—Certificates. 

1915. 

January—Certificates and magazine plate of 
Mr. George F. Mills’ notes. 

February—Certificates. 

May—Certificates and plate of Mr. Mills’ notes. 
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Isn't that an enviable showing for one 
school? The enthusiasm which is ex- 
pressed in the following extracts from Mr. 
Pople’s letter explains his success in im- 
pressing his students with the “O. G. A. 
idea”: 

I think the O. G. A. Department is a valu- 
able feature of the magazine, because it is so 
effective in arousing the student’s interest and 
enthusiasm. It is, indeed, a perfect comple- 
ment of the Learners’ Department. 

Enthusiasm plays an important part in the 
successful teaching of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing. This fact was brought forcibly to my mind 
in the past few months. I have had an “early 
morning” class (8:30 to 9:00) in Business Ef- 
ficiency, where a great deal of interest and en- 
thusiasm was manifested. The enthusiasm 
aroused in this class put the student in tune 
for the day’s work. Its good effect was quite 
noticeable in all his studies. 

Nearly all my students who receive certifi- 
cates have them framed. I arranged with a 
picture framing concern whereby the cost to 
each student is but twenty cents for passe par- 
tout frame, and twenty-five cents for wooden 
frame. In the old school building we took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered for dis- 
playing these certificates. We had a row of 
certificates extending across the entire front 
of the shorthand room and some on the side 
wall. On account of glass partitions in the 
new building, we have now no opportunity for 
display. 

I cannot speak too highly of the O. G. A. 
feature of the magazine, as an aid to teachers 
and a producer of results to the student. Let 
the good work continue. 


We think the idea of making special ar- 
rangements for a local firm for supplying 
frames suitable for the O. G. A. Certifi- 
cates is an excellent one, and one which 
might be adopted by a great many teach- 
ers. 

Another Enthusiastic Letter 


From Mrs. Winifred E. Pugh, who is 
teaching Gregg Shorthand in the Lincoln 
Park High School, Tacoma, Wash., has 
come a very interesting letter. We are 
quoting from it, as it, too, speaks of the 
value of the O. G. A. work to teachers and 
students. 

The valuable criticisms we have been re- 
ceiving from you in the papers submitted for 
O. G. A. consideration leads me to submit a 
copy of the April test. I write all of them 
and urge upon my students the necessity of 
their doing so, and thus far this year I think 
we have received about fifty certificates, for 
which I thank you now. 

The students are, of course, delighted with 
them, and a glow of pride, for them, always 
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surges through me whenever we receive a pack- 
age. 

The criticisms are invaluable, for they open 
the eyes of the unthinking students to the fact 
that the writing of the tests is worth much more 
to them than the certificate, much as they prize 
that. 

We use the Gregg Writer every day, in ever} 
class, and I feel confident that some of my stu- 
dents can repeat the articles word for word. 
We type it, we read it, we write it, and I hope 
we digest it, for it is the best magazine I read. 
We do not hesitate to confess we cannot get 
along without it. 

Other Requests for Correspondents 

Quite a number of our O. G. A.’ers have 
requested us to print an announcement of 
their desire to correspond with other mem- 
bers of the Order. Below we are giving 
a list of the names of these people. If you 
have a few minutes to spare, sit down and 
send them a view of your city. -We guar- 
antee that you will enjoy the correspond- 
ence ! 

Miss Mary T. Cronauer, Wellsville, N. Y. 

Miss Mayme E. Halpin, Deputy Circuit Clerk 
and Recorder, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Mr. Jesse M. Leslie, McLeansboro, III. 

Miss Alice A. Nickel, Fullerton, Ky. 

Mr. Ng Tatting, c/o Wilkinson, Heywood & 
Clark, Ltd., Hongkong, China. 

Mr. W. E. Turley, c/o Moothart’s Business 
College, Bonne Terre, Mo. 

Mr. Douglas Van Horne, 204 29th Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash. 

From Mr. R. J. McCutcheon, 720 Bos- 
ton Building, Denver, Colo., comes a spe- 
cial request for young men correspondents. 
He promises a prompt reply to each card. 


The New Test 

We have just read a very interesting 
article on “The Penalty of Leadership,” 
in the form of an advertisement by the 
Cadillac Motor Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and we think it is splendid material 
for a shorthand plate—and splendid to 
read. We therefore give it as the plate- 
writing exercise. 
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The Penalty of Leadership 


In every field of human endeavor, he that 
is first must perpetually live in the white light 
of publicity. Whether the leadership be vested 
in a man or in a manufactured product, emula- 
tion and envy are ever at work. In art, in 
literature, in music, in industry, the reward and 
the punishment are always the same. The re- 
ward is widespread recognition; the punishment, 
fierce denial and detraction. When a man’s 
work becomes a standard for the whole world, 
it also becomes a target for the shafts of the 
envious few. If his work be merely mediocre, 
he will be left severely alone—if he achieve 
a masterpiece, it will set a million tongues a- 
wagging. Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a common- 
place painting. 

Whatsoever you write, or paint, or play, or 
sing, or build, no one will strive to surpass, or 
to slander you, unless your work be stamped 
with the seal of genius. Long, long after 
a great work or a good work has been done, 
those who are disappointed or envious con- 
tinue to cry out that it can not be done. 
Spiteful little voices in the domain of art 
were raised against our own Whistler as a 
mountebank, long after the big world had ac- 
claimed him its greatest artistic genius. Multi- 
tudes flocked to Bayreuth to worship at the 
musical shrine of Wagner, while the little group 
of those whom he had dethroned and displaced 
argued angrily that he was no musician at all. 
The little world continued to protest that Ful- 
ton could never build a steamboat, while the 
big world flocked to the river banks to see his 
boat steam by. 


The leader is assailed because he is a leader, 
and the effort to equal him is merely added 
proof of that leadership. Failing to equal or 
to excel, the follower seeks to depreciate and 
to destroy—but only confirms once more the 
superiority of that which he strives to supplant. 
There is nothing new in this. It is as old as 
the world and as old as the human passions— 
envy, fear, greed, ambition, and the desire to 
surpass. And it all avails nothing. If the 
leader truly leads, he remains—the leader. 
Master-poet, master-painter, master-workman, 
each in his turn is assailed, and each holds his 
laurels through the ages. That which is good 
or great makes itself known, no matter how 
loud the clamor of denial. That which deserves 
to live—lives—From an advertisement of the 
Cadillac Motor Co. 


@ 
List of New Members 


A 
Mildred M. Agens, Harrison, N. J. 
Alma Ahrendt, Chicago Heights, III. 
Lillie Allen, Coleraine, Minn. | 





Mary C. 


Lillian A. Aronson, Newport, R. I. 

Floyd R. Austin, Newport, _ 

Austin, Newport, R. I 
B 


Walter Bergstrom, Tacoma, Wash. 
| Millie Berkowitz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robert Bierschwal, Diehlstadt, Mo. 
Alma Bock, Tacoma, Wash. 


Mildred Anderson, Chicago Heights, Madge V. Bannerman, Victoria, | Myrtle Bonney, Rockford, Ill. 

Til. B. C., Canada. Alice Bowers, Lincoln, Cal. 
Marion E. Anthony, Rutland, Vt. | Irene Barton, Pawnee City, Nebr.) William Boyle, Manchester, N. H. 
Helen, outh Tacoma, Bedle, MHarrison,| Gertrude Bradley, St. Catharines, 


Armson, Marguerite H. 
ash. N. J. 





| Ont., Canada. 
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Maria Brogunier, Rockford, III. 
Bessie Brown, St. Catharines, Ont., 
Canada. 
Jeanne V. Brown, Tulsa, Okla. 
Edith Bryant, Lake ort, N. H. 
Esther Buchanan, Tonemeaiie, The 
Florence Burley, Buffalo, N. 
Marion E. Burns, Newport, 
Leon G. Butler, Manchester, N. 
Mary A. Butler, Harrison, N. 
Rita Byrne, San Francisco, Cal. 
c 
Clara Cain, Alexander City, Ala. 
Mrs. Celina C. Calzin, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Thomas A. Carr, Manchester, N. H. 
Elizabeth B. Casey, Manchester, 


N. H. 
Nickeus Christie, Tacoma, Wash. 
Pearl F. Clark, Portland, Me. 
Evelyn Clarke, Tacoma, Wash. 
Bernice L. Caswell, Manchester, 
N. H. 
Mary Chapman, 


St. 

nt., Canada. 
Edith Clifton, Harrison, N. J. 
Effie Clubb, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mabel T. Colbo, Tacoma, Wash. 
Una Collinson, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Helen Connell, Auburn, Wash. 
ion Connolly, Manchester, 


Leta A. Cooper, Newport, R. I. 
Cornelia H. Corse, Denver, Colo. 
Anna Coyne, Tacoma, Wash. 
Margaret Crawford, Harrison, N. J. 
Ruth Cripps, Buffalo, N. Y 
Walter Critchley, Roslyn, Wash. 
Clara Crocker, hicago Heights, Il. 


R. I 
H. 
J. 


Catharines, 


Mate Cross, Manchester, 
w. A. Culver, Saskatoon, Sask., 
Canada. » 


Anna M. Danielsen, Brush, Colo. 
ome Diamond, Chicago Heights, 


H. Ww: Dolf, Eureka, Cal. 


Bertha Dow, Tacoma, Wash. 
Lucius H. Downer, Eureka, Cal. 
Celina M. Dring, Newport, R. I. 


Ruth G. ~~ New <" R. I 
u 


May Dugan, _ 


Dagmar Ebeltoft, Tiaies Wash. 


Cornelia M. Eberl, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John Eckel, Buffalo, i. Me 
Lulu B. Edmonds, Rockford, Ill. 


Howard E. Ellis, Manchester, N. H. 


Leona A. Ernst, Coleraine, Minn. 


Beatrice L. Fennell, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 
Macgeest eo 


Helen a Hischer, Tacoma, Wash. 
Grane Fitzgerald, Manchester, 


South Chicago 


i. 
Marguerite Flager, Chicago Heights, 


Ida Flatow, New York, N. Y. 
Bertha Flueckiger, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James Frawley, ~ «ay, ie} A 
Gisella Frink, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Jerome O. 





Roberta Fuhrmann, Harrison, N. J. | 


Mary 
G 

Wilfred Gaillardet, Manchester, 
N. H. 

Mary V. Geraghty, Newport, R. I. 

Sister M. Geraldine, Chicago, Ill. 

E. A. Giantvalley, St. Paul,’ Minn. 

hone Gilbert, Chicago Heights, 
ll. 


Hyman Glasband, Hartford, Conn. 
Joseph Godby, Harrison, N. J. 
Helen G. Goldman, Harrison, N.J. 


L. Fulmer, Baptisttown, N. J. | 


| Arthur E. 


Alice Gosuell, Wilmington, Del. 
Eva Grant, Tacoma, Wash. 

Ruth Grant, Tacoma, Wash. 
Blanche D. Gray, Buffalo, a. ie 
Irene Greaney, Portland, Maine. 
John H. Grinker, Washington, Mo. 


H 
Sylvia Hall, Chicago Heights, 
Marian Halloran, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marie Handlen, Green Bay, Wis. 
Anna Hansen, Chicago Heights, III. 
Olga M. Hansen, Tacoma, Wash. 
H. Albert Harrison, Astoria, Ore. 


Tl. 


— ~* Hearn, St. Catharines, 
Canada. 
Eva Hendricks, Tacoma, Wash. 


Mary Henzie, Fort Dodge, lowa. 
Helen M. Merbst, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marian E. Heseltine, Portland, 


Maine. 
Louise Hieber, Tenley Park, II. 
Ruth Hitsman, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Hilma L. Hodge, North Chelmsford, 
ass. 
Nellie Hogan, Fort Dodge, 
Verna E. H 


Ill. 
Lulu Hotchkiss, Lincoln, Cal. 
Agnes Howe, Manchester, N. H. 
Elsa R. Howell, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Muriel E. Hughes, Victoria, B. C., 
Canada. 


Peter P. Integlia, Newport, R. I. 


N. H. 


J. W. Jackson, Dover, 
Manchester, 


Anna_ 7 Jacobson, 
Genevieve K. Jemail, Newport, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Bertie Jenkins, 
enkins, Manchester, 


Dorothy M. 
H. 
Blenda Johnson, Rockford, III. 


John Ss. 
Ruth E. 


Johnson, Newport R. I 
ohnson, Rockford, IIl. 
Ruth I. ‘Johnson, Rockford, Ill. 
Dorothy Johnston, Green Bay, Wis. 
Agnes Jordan, Harrison, _ 
Anna H. Juliussen, Newport, R. I. 


K 


Henrietta Kandel, 
Frede — Kaufman, 
Io 


N. 
Dodge, 


Leumi Kent, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Anna Kelly, Manchester, N. H. 
Mrs. Mary Kelly, Easton, Pa. 
Kenneth Kennel, Tacoma, Wash. 
Lina Kern, Portland, Maine. 
Edith t Kershaw, Fort Dodge, 


Io 
Miriam = Fort Dodge, Towa 
Edna M. Knoer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edna Krause, Tacoma, Wath. 
Winnifred Kukura, Astoria, Oregon 
L 
LaBlanc, 


Harrison, 
Fort 


Juliette A. Manchester, 
N. H 


Florance Lawton, Rutland, Vt. 


Tennie Lennan, Tacoma, Wash. 
Frances Levy, Newport, a 
Alice Liden, Rockford, Il. 


ae, Lindberg, Chicago Heights, 
ll 


Edna Lozer, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Lucier, Winnipeg, Man., 


M 
Chicago Heights, 


Canada. 


Helen MaLoney, 


Tillie Marder, Harrison, N. 
Mildred Mastin, Chicago ‘Hiignts, 
Til 


Margaret McCarty, Tulsa, Okla. 
Rose McCool, Newport, R. I. 


(Concluded on page 643.) 


| Edith 


| Ray 


Towa. | 
olm, Chicago Heights, | 


| Wallace Olsen, 
Til. 
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Maybelie McDade, Chicago Heights, 


Ella McDonald, Tulsa, Okla. 
Kathryn McDonald, Tacoma, Wash. 
Florence McGivern, Marengo, Iowa. 
Lorena McKee, Tacoma, Wash. 
Loretta McLean, Tacoma, Wash. 
Gortente C. McMahon, Newport, 
Augusta McMaunus, Fort Dodge, 
owa. 
Alice McNeilage, Rockford, III. 
Mellow, Rutland, Vt. 
Lydia Michael, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mildred K. Minkler, Newport, R. I. 
M. Minott, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Ida Montgall, Parkland, ash. 
Lillian Morton, Rockford, Ill. 
Costenty M. Murphy, Newport, 


N 
Taylorville, Ti. 

, Melville, R. I. 
ort Dodge, Iowa. 
°o 
Virginia O’Connor, Dover, N. H. 
Chicago Heights, 


Chlide Nehus, 
Edna L. Norbur 
Judith Nordin, 


Chadette Pahnke, Chicago Heights, 
Nl 


Florence Paine, Harrison, N. J. 
Elizabeth Patterson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Hazel M. Peacock, Portland, Maine. 


| Sauee Pelton, Seattle, Wash. 


paste E. Perry, Newport, R. I 
Lillie C. Petersen, Melville 
tion, 


Sta- 


I. 
| Anna E. Peterson, Chicago Heights, 


Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. | 


at 


| 
| 


| Catherine Ryan, 


Vera Peterson, Manchester, N. H. 
Gladys D. Pfannenmiller, Newport, 
Hazel. Plumley, 


St. 
nt., Canada. 
Jeanette Pohl, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Helen C. Price, Parkland, Wash. 


Catharines, 


Myrtle E. Price, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Canada. 
Evelyn S. Prince, Lakeport, N. H. 
R 
Teresa M. Radice, Newport, R. I. 
Roberta aeburn, Harrison, 
| Julia Raymond, Tacoma, Wash. 
Charles E. Reinholt, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charles H. Rellinger, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Antoinette Renn, Saratoga, Cal. 
Hazel Rohl, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Ellen Rowell, Rutland, Vt. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Mendertie Rynbergen, Manchester, 


Ss 
George _ A. Sandford, 


Miet M: ‘Sarver, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

me Scharfenberg, Washington, 
o. 

Esther Schelin, Tacoma, Wash. 

Hildur Schelin, Tacoma, Wash. 

—e A. Schmidle, Washington, 


Florence Schmidt, Buffalo, ny ty. 
Loretta Schuster, Buffalo, N nf 
Sam Sher, Chicago Heights, ! iy’ 
Delmer é. Short, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. 
Dorothy E. Sievers, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Anna M, Silvia, Newport, R. I 
Anita Slinkard, Lincoln, Cal. 
Gladys D. Smith, St. Catharines, 
Ont., Canada. 
Olive Smith, South Bend, Indiana. 
Esther Smolev, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Alice F. Snyder, Manchester, N. H. 


Harrison, 
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Winners in the Medal Contest of the Chicago Gregg 
Shorthand Association 


WENTY-ONE contestants entered 

; the second annual contest for Gregg 

medals held under the auspices of 
the Chicago Gregg Shorthand Association 
at Gregg School on June 10. In the 150- 
word test, Mr. Hermann F. Post, a well- 
known Gregg reporter of Chicago, won the 
gold medal, with an accuracy record of 
98.5%. Mr. Post 
was the only one 
to qualify under 
the strict condi- 
tions of the con- 
test requiring 3% 
or less of errors. 
To Mr. Post goes 
the honor of being 
the first writer to 
win the gold med- 
al in Chicago. 

Mr. Charles G. 
Wall won the sil- 
ver medal award- 
ed for the best 
record in the 130- 
word - a - minute 
test. His accuracy rate was 98.6%. Miss 
Frances Hunter, who stood second, also 
made an excellent showing, her accuracy 
- record being 97.2%. Miss Blanche Bor- 
ing was awarded the silver medal last 
year. 

In the first contest held a year ago, no 
one qualified in the 150-word-a-minute 
test. This year, while there were prac- 
tically three times as many contestants 
entered, the majority felt so confident of 
their ability that they entered the 130-and 
150-word classes, reducing the number of 
entrants in the 110-word test. Those who 
tried the 110 test did not have sufficient 
experience at that speed to enable them 
to qualify within the 3% limit. 

Thus far, the only contest for Gregg 
medals in which the three medals have 
been awarded was the one held under the 
auspices of the Washington Gregg Short- 
hand Society on May 14. It is a note- 
worthy achievement for an association to 
be «warded the three medals, and the ex- 
ample of the Washington Greggites will 





Hermanw F. Post 


no doubt be a stimulus to other associa- 
tions. 

The matter used in the Chicago contest 
was of a most difficult nature, being taken 
from the Congressional Record. There 
was a generous sprinkling of the words 
that may be termed unusual and which do 
not occur in the average run of dictation. 
There were such words as “bugaboo,” 
“bogie,” “pugnacious,” and “charwomen.” 
The fact that the matter selected for these 
tests is by no means easy, and the further 
fact that strict methods of marking the 
papers have been adopted, not only make 
the medals eagerly coveted by writers of 
Gregg Shorthand, but those who win them 
may feel that they have established their 
title to them under very unusual condi- 
tions. 

The Chicago contest for the Gregg 
medals was held under very strict rules, 
those of the National Shorthand Report- 
ers’ Association prevailing. These rules 
were described in detail on Page 552 of the 
June Gregg Writer in connection with the 
report of the medal contest conducted by 
the Washington Gregg Shorthand Society. 

The errors made by the winners were 
unimportant ones, due largely to the nerv- 
ous tension under 
which they were 
placed. In_ tran- 
scribing, Mr. Post 
mistook “thinks” 
for “consider” be- 
cause he had failed 
to disjoin the S. 
Another error in 
reading was caused 
by a failure to note 
the T in “get,” thus 
reading it “give.” 
Miss Hunter's er- 
rors were mostly 
due to haste and 
nervousness, among 
them being the mistaking of “you” for 
“who,” and in another place transcribing 
“misinterpret” when the outline was 
plainly written “misconception.” Mr. 
Wall’s paper was especially good, he hav- 





Cruaries G. Wat 
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ing the smallest number of errors. His 
mistakes were trivial. He mistook “being” 
for “bringing,” and “power” for “fact,” 
when both outlines were plainly indicated 
in his notes. 

The Winners 

Mr. Hermann F. Post, the winner of 
the gold medal, is reporter to 
the State’s Attorney of the 
State of Illinois. Previous to 
taking this position he was 
the official court reporter for 
the Fourth Judicial District 
of Idaho, a position now held 
by Mr. E. H. Weaver. Mr. 
Post went to Idaho from 
Gregg School, where he was 
the successful principal of the 
Advanced Department for a 
number of years. Like Mr. 
Swem and many other bril- 
liant writers of Gregg Short- 
hand, Mr. Post owes his suc- 
cess as a fast writer to night 
school training, his first 
speed work in shorthand having been done 
in the evening reporting class of Gregg 
School. 

Mr. Charles G. Wall, winner of the 
silver medal, is also a product of Gregg 
School. He is at present employed as 
instructor by the Chicago University of 
Commerce, one of the largest correspond- 
ence schools in the country. 

Miss Frances Hunter, winner of second 
place in the 130-word-a-minute test, is en- 





Frayces Hunter 
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gaged in stenographic work in Chicago, 
being associated with Mr. Fred H. Gurt- 
ler, whose work as a court and general 
reporter in Chicago and vicinity is well 
and favorably known. Miss Hunter is also 
a graduate of Gregg School, having re- 
ceived her initiatory training in Gregg 
Shorthand under Miss Kitty 
Dixon. 

Despite the fact that the 
contest was held rather late 
in the season when indoor 
attractions have lost their 
charm, a large crowd wit- 
nessed the dictations, and the 
interest was keen. The meet- 
ing marked practically the 
end of the second year of 
successful work since the 
Association was reorganized. 
The Chicago Gregg Short- 
hand Association has recog- 
nized the value of social and 
instructive features and its 
officers have provided something unique for 
practically every week during the winter 
months. The Association is now old 
enough and has done enough really cseful 
work to give its affairs an atmosphere of 
permanency, and so it is not surprising 
that the interest has taken on the color 
and ardor of patriotic loyalty and enthu- 
siasm. May the Chicago Gregg Shorthand 
Association and the Gregg Shorthand So- 
ciety of Washington continue to flourish! 


oOo 


Shorthand for Everybody 


HO should learn shorthand? Is 
W a knowledge of it of value only 

to the one who is preparing to 
earn a living as a stenographer? That 
would be like confining the study of music 
to the professional musician. Many people 
make the mistake of thinking that short- 
hand is of use only to those who wish 
to become stenographers. The fact is, 
everybody that writes will find shorthand 
valuable. We should recommend it to 
the boy who has his mind set on banking, 
civil engineering, mechanics, forestry, etc. 
If he grows to manhood, no matter what 
trade or profession he chooses, is he not 
less efficient than his competitor if he can- 


not write shorthand and operate the type- 
writer? Isn’t skill in these more impor- 
tant than proficiency in Latin or in any 
modern language? Would he not as a boy 
get at least as much mental discipline 
from the study. of shorthand and type- 
writing? There is really no opportunity 
for a man to use these days many things 
he learns as a boy, but as long as he lives 
a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting 
will be of service to him in making notes, 
in preparing drafts of letters, speeches, 
and other important papers. No matter 
what the vocation in the twentieth century, 
a knowledge of shorthand and typewriting 
will make the individual more efficient. 
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An Interesting Reprint 


NDREW J. GRAHAM & COM- 

PANY have issued a photographic 

reproduction of “The Speler,” the 
journal published by Sir Isaac Pitman 
just before his death. This publication 
will be intensely interesting because it is 
said that efforts have been put forth to 
secure and destroy all of the copies of the 
original magazine in existence. 

It is not generally known, even to short- 
hand writers, that for some years prior to 
his death Sir Isaac Pitman was carrying 
on a battle with his sons for the removal 
of certain “blemishes,” as he termed them, 
in his system of shorthand. After turn- 
ing over the control of the business to his 
sons, Sir Isaac Pitman became convinced 
that the large hooks, and some other fea- 
tures introduced many years ago, were 
blemishes, but his sons would not permit 
him to set forth his views in the Phonetic 
Journal, which he had founded and edited 
for thirty years. With that courage and 


independence of character which had al- 
ways distinguished him, Sir Isaac, at the 
advanced age of eighty, started out to do 


battle with his sons for what he believed 
to be the right. He founded and published 
“The Speler,” issued circulars and pamph- 
lets, and conducted a vast correspondence 
with writers and teachers of the system 
in advocacy of his views. 

We have in our possession copies of 
“The Speler,” as well as some of the cir- 
culars edited and annotated in the hand- 
writing of Sir Isaac—both longhand and 
shorthand—and they are wonderfully in- 
teresting, as showing the indomitable 
courage of the venerable author in his 
battle with his sons, and the anguish of 
mind he suffered. 

Outside of King Lear, there is hardly 
a more pathetic story than that of Sir 
Isaac Pitman’s fight against his sons after 
they had secured possession of the busi- 
ness created and built up by him. Any 
one interested in it should read the last 
chapter of the “Life and Labors of Sir 
Isaac Pitman,” by his brother, Benn Pit- 
man, published by the Phonographic In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, and also the reprint 
of “The Speler,” issued by Andrew J. 


Graham & Company, New York. 
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The Importance of Detail 
ey beginner you sent me made 


so many mistakes that I had to 

let her go,” was the complaint 
made by a business man to the manager 
of the school employment department. 
When urged to analyze the errors, it de- 
veloped that they were all on the so-called 
“little things” —addressing a letter incor- 
rectly, sending out letters without stamps, 
or with unsealed envelopes, the failure to 
make inclosures as indicated, telegrams 
returned on account of the lack of signa- 
ture, and many other similar minor de- 
tails. This carelessness about detail is 
annoying to ai employer and gives the im- 
pression that the stenographer will never 
be able to assume responsibility. 

This matter is brought to our attention 
every time a contest of any kind is con- 
ducted by the Gregg Writer. In the recent 
_ QO. G. A. and Transcription Contests a 
number of unsigned letters were received. 
One reader sent a transcript in at the elev- 
enth hour, and to insure its reaching us in 
time a special delivery stamp was affixed. 
Unfortunately there was no clue to the 
writer on either the wrapper or the manu- 
script. In the instructions for the Tran- 
scription Contest it was explicitly stated 
that all papers should be sent to the New 
York office, and yet a large number of 
transcripts were received in the Chicago 
office. The Gregg Writer Certificate ex- 
aminations are conducted by the New 
York office, and this fact has been stated 
time and time again both in the magazine 
and in the booklet sent out to all schools, 
yet a large number of letters and papers 
have been sent to Chicago. In the in- 
structions about shorthand plates and other 
material for reproduction, contributors 
have been frequently requested not to fold 
or roll manuscripts, but to send them flat. 
Considerable material is received rolled, 
and moreover, rolled in so tight a bundle 
that it is impossible to open the package 
without cutting or tearing the inclosure. 
All material intended for reproduction 
must be written in black ink, and this fact 
has been stated many times in this maga- 
zine, yet many shorthand plates and type- 
written designs are received written in 
purple ink or with so faint a ribbon that 
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the material is absolutely unavailable. 
These are some of the “little things” that 
shake our faith in our readers’ infallibility. 

A life-long spirit of optimism, however, 
persuades us that this editorial appeal will 
not be without effect! 


oO?o 


The Private-Secretaryship a 
Stepping -Stone to Literary 
‘Achievement 


T has become a generally accepted fact 
that stenography opens more doors to 
success than any other profession. The 

business executive, the railroad official, the 
doctor, the lawyer, the politician, the 
writer, counts the day he took up the study 
of shorthand as coincident with his first 
upward step. It also develops that skill 
in stenography has enabled many a literary 
aspirant to success in that field. Surely 
there is no better school for authors than 
working with a writer who has learned the 
technique of the craft. What an oppor- 
tunity to witness literature in the making! 

Among the notable examples of this is 
Mary E. Freeman-Wilkins, one of the 
foremost women novelists in America to- 
day. Mrs. Freeman-Wilkins, then Miss 
Wilkins, was for many years the private 
secretary to that marvelous literary genius, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. In his recent 
much discussed book, Twenty Years of My 
Life, Douglas Sladen tells how he met 
Holmes at one time on the street in Bos- 
ton and how Mr. Holmes stopped him to 
say, “I have a hated rival. My secretary, 
Mary Wilkins, has just published a novel 
——a much better one than I ever wrote.” 

In fact Dr. Holmes’ secretary published 
five novels before her employer's death— 
and some of her best work was done in 
that period. 

It should be a great inspiration to young 
people who are just entering the steno- 
graphic profession to feel that so many 
people who have worth while achievements 
to their credit have started in a very small 
way with only their knowledge of stenog- 
raphy as an open sesame. It is worthy 
of comment, however, that it is only to ex- 
pert stenographers that these broader op- 
portunities come. 
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Newspaper Reporters Should 
Know Shorthand 


N editorial writer in the Lowell, 
A Massachusetts, Courier - Citizen is 

responsible for the statement that 
English newspapers are more accurate 
than American ones, and he attributes this 
to the fact that in England newspaper 
reporters are shorthand writers. 


One of the reasons why English newspapers 
are so radically different from the American 
papers is that the reporters in England are 
very uniformly shorthand writers. They give 
their interviews with men and their stories of 
events in voluminous form, as well they may 
when they adopt shorthand as the means of 
setting down the facts they glean. In America 
the reporters condense and verbosity is a sin, 

- while in England the minute detail is eagerly 
sought. An English reporter would report a 
meeting in a totally different style from that 
which would be favored in this country. 


One of the advantages of the English 
way as pointed out in the editorial quoted 
is that there is much less danger of mis- 
quoting a speech when the reporter has in 
his notebook the exact words of the speaker. 


oO? 


Brevities 


The Board of Education of New York 
City has called for an examination for 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand in the eve- 
ning high schools to be held June 21, 1915. 
Several hundred teachers have been taking 
courses in Gregg Shorthand during the 
past winter in the New York Training 
School for Teachers, the Brooklyn Train- 
ing School for Teachers, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Adelphi College. From this 
number a good eligible list will undoubt- 
edly be obtained. 


*+* * * 


The Standard Oil Company of San 
Francisco has adopted Applied Business 
English and Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers in its corporation school. The 
efficiency of these two comprehensive 
texts was discovered after personal visits 
paid to the Standard Commercial School 
at the Exposition and careful inspection 
of the work of the students. Mr. L. T. 


Haskell is in charge of the educational 
work of the Standard Oil Company. 
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The Munson School of Shorthand, San 
Francisco, one of the most progressive and 
efficient secretarial schools on the Pacific 
Coast, has added two teachers to its Gregg 
Department since the opening of the 
Standard Commercial School at the Ex- 
position. The Gregg Department is less 
than two years old, but has already ex- 
ceeded in numbers the Munson Depart- 
ment. 

7” * * 

The Chelsea High School, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, recently held an interesting 
Commercial and Art Exhibition. The prin- 
cipal, Mr. George E. Davis, takes an 
active interest in the commercial work and 
the department has made rapid gains dur- 
ing his régime. Mr. Charles E. Bowman, 
head of the commercial department, was 
in charge of the exhibition, and Miss Eve- 
lyn Hope supervised the demonstration in 
Gregg Shorthand and Rational Typewrit- 
ing. Demonstrations of filing, use of the 
letter press and mimeograph were also 
given. The Chelsea Record reports that 
the hundreds of visitors who attended this 
exhibition were enthusiastic in their com- 
mendations. 

~ * * 

Mr. Paul S. Lomax, teacher of Gregg 
Shorthand in the High School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Hannibal, Missouri, 
is making every effort to widen the use 
of shorthand among the students of the 
University. The letters he has mailed to 
students in the School of Law and the 
School of Journalism were accompanied 
by the opinions of representative journal- 
ists and lawyers of Missouri on the value 
of shorthand in the practical work of these 
professions. This publicity work has re- 
sulted in a number of University students 
enrolling in the shorthand classes. 

*~ * * 

Mr. J. W. Preston, Secretary of the 
Executive Committee, National Education 
Association, is sending out a general notice 
in regard to the convention of the National 
Education Association, and the Interna- 
tional Congress of Education, which will 
be held in Oakland August 16-28, inclu- 
sive. The convention will assemble in 
Oakland’s new $1,000,000 Municipal Aud- 
itorium. The notice calls attention to the 
fact that the University of California is 
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but a twenty-five-minute ride by electric 
car, and that there is a direct ferry service 
from Oakland to the Exposition grounds. 
We know that many commercial teachers 
are planning to take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

* 7 * 

The Panama Exposition number of 
Remington Notes is now being distributed. 
The leading article is contributed by Mr. 
Paul R. Mahony, manager of the Reming- 
ton Exhibits and Service at the Exposition. 
This article is an especially interesting de- 
scription of the Exposition and the Rem- 
ington’s part in it. Copies of this issue 
will be sent free on request to readers of 
the Gregg Writer. 

~ * aa 

A very attractive piece of work done 
by high school students is a bulletin of the 
commercial department of Everett High 
School, Everett, Washington. The bulle- 
tin is a sixteen-page booklet with cover, 
all the type and mimeographing being 
done by the high school commercial stu- 
dents. The material in the booklet was 
prepared by Mr. W. E. Moore, head of 
the commercial department, and his assist- 
ants, and consists of an interesting fore- 
word on the value and aim of the commer- 
cial department, the course of study, with a 
detailed description of the different courses 
offered, and a tabulated statement showing 
the attendance in the commercial classes. 
The artistic arrangement of the material 
and the mechanical perfection of the book- 
let are to be specially commended. 

a. ~ 7 

Miss Ada L. Coddington, teacher of 
commercial branches in the Morris, IIli- 
nois, High School, writes of a “business 
show” recently held under her supervision. 
Clippings forwarded from the Morris 
papers show how highly this work was 
appreciated. The demonstrations and 
typewriting contests creatéd much interest, 
and the business men present were de- 
lighted with the work done by the stu- 
dents. 

oa * * 

In the Annual Shorthand Contest for 
High Schools, held at Tucson, Arizona, 
April 9th, first place was won by Miss 
Zella Austin of the Tempe High School, 
and second place by Mr. Felix Rosas of the 
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Phoenix High School. Dictations were 
given at 75, 90 and 100 words a minute 
and the average of the three taken. 


7 * * 


This magazine has a circulation of much 
more than double that of all the other 
shorthand magazines published on this 
continent combined. 

That is to say, take all the other short- 
hand magazines and add their subscription 
lists, then multiply by two—and the total 
will be less than the actual subscription 
list of this magazine. No wonder this 
magazine is a great advertising medium! 


” - _ 


We are informed that the “Revilo Col- 
lege,” Chicago, has been discontinued. 
“Revilo” was “Oliver” spelled backwards. 
The college started with a tremendous 
splash in advertising. It was to be the 
first of an immense chain of schools evi- 
dently intended to teach commercial 
schools a lesson. Those who remembered 
the career of Dement College, Chicago, 
which offered tuition free (each student 
being obliged to purchase an Oliver Type- 
writer!) were not surprised at the fate of 
the “Revilo College,” especially as it at- 
tempted to build up a business with a 
variation of the old-time Pitmanic system. 
With such systems established schools 
may hold their business “on their name” 
for a time, but a new school teaching the 
old systems is simply swimming against 
the current. 

7 > * 


We are indebted to Mr. J. L. Harman, 
of Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, for a program 
of the Kentucky Educational Association, 
which met at Louisville in the latter part 
of April. The commercial school section 
played an important part in this conven- 
tion, and the Louisville papers gave con- 
siderable space to this part of the meet- 
ing. The program was a big success, 
though it was the first pretentious meet- 
ing the commercial teachers of Ken- 
tucky have had. In arranging the pro- 
gram, an effort was made to avoid techni- 
calities, and the result was the establish- 
ment of a feeling of thorough co-operation 
and enthusiasm for the progress of com- 
mercial education throughout the state. 
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The editor and Mrs. Gregg are now on 
a visit to the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco. Although 
the Pacific Coast office of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company has been established for 
over three years, this is Mr. Gregg’s first 
visit to the western headquarters. 

The faculty and students of the Stand- 
ard Commercial School have been eagerly 
awaiting the arrival of the author of the 
shorthand system they are using. Mr. 
Gregg will address the student body on 
several occasions on topics of vital interest 
in connection with their work. Hundreds 
of teachers of Gregg Shorthand will visit 
this laboratory-school this summer, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregg are hoping to meet 
many of them during their stay in San 
Francisco. 


oe G oO 


Teachers’ Certificates 


E are presenting the names of 
those to whom we have issued our 
Teachers’ Certificate during the 

last month: 
Eva M. Allen, Lincoln, Nebr. . 
Gladys Hester Allen, Springfield, Mass. 
Viola R. Allen, Springfield, Mass. 
Sister St. Angela, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John R. Baggs, Springfield, Mass. 
Helen Hall Blaisdell, Lewiston, Maine. 
Maud Crissman, Elkins, W. Va. 
Ethel V. Crosier, Springfield, Mass. 
Frances E. Elliott, Springfield, Mass. 
Grace A. Gates, Ludlow, Vt. 
Mary Aileen Hayes, Springfield, Mass. 
Grace Heath, La Salle, Il. 
Geraldine Heffron, La Salle, Ill. 
Sister M. Honorata, Tekoa, Wash. 
Zella V. Hoskinson, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Marion H. Howell, Oakland, Cal. 
Mina E. Hubbell, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Alice Johnson, Green Bay, Wis. 
Esther Knox, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Jessie Seaver, Lake Mills, Wis. 
Oscar M. Serley, Stevenson, Wash. 
Marie Sullivan, Springfield, Mass. 
Viola Weisheit, La Salle, II. 
Ellenore K. Robbins, Chico, Cal. 
Lily E. Robinson, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
P. E. Roper, Richmond, Va. 
Caroline Ryan, Le Sueur, Minn. 
Clara Ryan, Cherryvale, Kansas. 
Agnes A. Swanson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FE. R. Thoma, Olympia, Wash. 

F. J. Thompson, Seattle, Wash. 

Gerd Tonjes, Cole Camp, Mo. 

Mrs. Mable A. Vance, Findlay, Ohio. 
Lucile White, Marysville, Cal. 
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Mental Pocket Pieces 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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contests announced in this magazine? 
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An Effective Method of Handling Typewriting 


R. H. W. DARR, director of the 

commercial department of the 

West High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has worked out a very efficient 
method of assigning and checking up the 
lessons in Rational Typewriting. The 
method commends itself especially to 
teachers and to students who are working 
out the problem of the mastery of type- 
writing for themselves. Each student is 
furnished with a copy of the instructions, 
in order that he may know just what is 
expected of him on each lesson. 

We think this method will prove highly 
valuable to teachers in arranging their 
courses in typewriting for next year, and 
we are, therefore, presenting Mr. Darr’s 
schedule of the first and second budgets. 
The succeeding budgets will be given in 
the August number. 

The plan will undoubtedly stimulate 
ideas in regard to the arrangement of the 
typewriting course, and perhaps will in- 
duce other teachers to send in an outline 
of the plans they use. 


General Instructions 


Begin your page about 114 inches from 
the top, except probably in advanced les- 
sons a smaller margin will be required, so 
that one page may contain all the matter 
shown on a page in the text. 

On the first six lessons write in pencil 
at top of left hand corner, 

Name, your. 

Lesson number. 
Exercise. 

Machine and number. 

After the sixth lesson this information 
should be typewritten. 

Fasten the sheets of each lesson together 
in order. 





How to Make Up the Budgets 
See page 9, Revised Edition. 
(Omit date of beginning and completing 
budget.) 





First Budget 
First Lesson (First Fincer) 

1. Write two pages of “First Exercise,” 
arranging your pages in three paragraphs 
to the page. Consider the exercise as a 
paragraph. Three spaces between para- 
graphs. (One page must be correct.) 

2. Make one page of exercise for verti- 
cal keys on page 13. Arrange it to fill one 
line. Write two lines in single space, 
double space and repeat two lines until 
page is full. Write a page without re- 
moving paper though errors occur. Your 
efforts should be to reduce them to the 
minimum. 

8. Write two pages of “second exer- 
cise.” Three paragraphs to the page. One 
page must be correct in every particular. 

Machine Features 


Inserting and removing paper. 
Spacing, and beginning a new line. 
Releasing the carriage. 

Operating space bar. 

Inspecting writing. 


oe 


Sreconp Lesson (Seconp Fincer) 


1. Write two pages of first exercise. 
Three times to the page. (One page must 
be correct.) 

2. Make two pages of “Vertical Key” 
exercises at top of page 15. Practice two 
lines on each combination. Double space 
between each different exercise. . 

8. Write two pages of “second exer- 
cise.” Three times to the page. (One 
page must be correct.) 
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4. The supplementary exercise is nec- 
essary if the foregoing is not done in 
reasonable time. 

Machine Features 
Paper release. 
Adjustment of paper. 
Scales. 
Printing point. 
Backspace key. 


rPrPPrRS 


Tump Lesson (Tump Fincer) 


1. Make one page of combinations at 
top of page 17. Follow instructions given 
on lesson one. 

2. Write two pages first exercise. Fol- 
low instructions given in corresponding 
division of Second Lesson. 

8. Write two pages second exercise. 
Same arrangement as in section three, Sec- 
ond Lesson. 

4. Supplementary exercise necessary if 
not done promptly. 

5. Third finger exercise may be called 
for if thought advisable. 


Machine Features 
Line space gauge. 
Cleaning type and machine. 
Paper guides. 
Marginal stops. 
Marginal release. 
Regulating carriage tension. 


aoe Ow 


Fourtn Lesson (Fourtn Fincer) 


1. Write one page of entire alphabet 
three times to the line, five lines to the 
paragraph, seven paragraphs to the page. 
Observe the usual rule for spacing be- 
tween paragraphs. 

2. Make two pages of the “first exer- 
cise.” Proceed as in former lesson, one 
page correct. 

8. Two pages “second exercise.” One 
page correct. 

4. Supplementary exercise optional or 
required. 


Machine Features 


Envelope holder. 
2. Paper side guide. 
Column selectors (Remington). 
Variable line spacer and lock. 


Tabulator (Underwood). 


> 


On 
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Firtn Lesson (Tuimp anp Fourtn Frncers) 


1. Make one page of the following ex- 
ercise, seven paragraphs to page, five times 
to paragraph. Write through, but not per- 
fect necessarily. 

Pl, As, Hw, Qo, La, Hames, William, 
New York, Chicago, P. I., N. H., N. C. 


2. Two pages of first exercise. One 
correct copy. 
8. Two pages of second exercise. One 


correct copy. 

4. Write one page of Supplementary 
Exercise No. 2. Single space, three spaces 
between every third line. 


Machine Features 


1. Shift key. 

2. Two-color ribbon device. 

3. Ribbon movements. 

4. Changing ribbons. 

Test: On knowledge of keyboard. 


Sixtn Lesson (Review) 
1. Prepare two correct pages of “first 
exercise.” 
2. Hand in two correct pages of “sec- 
ond exercise.” 
3. Write two lines each of the follow- 
ing, leaving three spaces between each 


couplet: 

+50, 20’, 5”, “Cream of Wheat,” 
2x4== 8, 5 pes 2x4, 8’, H,SO,,—Long- 
fellow. 


4. Two lines of each word in supple- 
mentary exercise arranged continuously 
required if test at end of fifth lesson was 
not satisfactory. 

Parts to be Learned 

1. Oiling machine. 

2. Preparing for stencil making. 


Ruling. 


5 


a 





Second Budget 
Seventu Lesson (Frequent ComMBINATIONS AND 
Ficures) 
1. Start writing two inches from the 
top; write two lines of each of the words 
in the first column. Make a triple space, 


and write the first section of the second 
exercise twice, leaving a triple space be- 
tween the two sections. 

2. Write the second column of words 
and the second section of second exercise 
as instructed in above paragraph. 























8. Write the fourth column of words 
and the third exercise, arranging as on 
first sheet. 

4. Write the exact copy of seventh 
lesson, page 26. This must be without 
error. The other sheets must be as nearly 
correct as it is consistent and meet the in- 
structor’s approval. 


E1cutn Lesson (Upper Bank or Keys) 


1, 2,3, 4. Make up the first four sheets, 
respectively, in exactly the same way as 
you did the seventh lesson. 

5. Write one page of “numerals,” found 
on pages 25, 27. All copies must be cor- 
rect. 


Nixtu Lesson (Outer Row or Keys) 


1. Start writing two inches from top; 
write two lines of each of the words in 
the first column. Make triple space and 
write the first section of the second exer- 
cise twice, leaving a triple space between 
the two sections. ; 

2. Write the second column of words 
and the second section exercise as instruct- 
ed above. 

8. Write the third column of words and 
the third section of the second exercise. 

4. Write the fourth column of words 
and the third exercise, arranging as on 
first sheet. 

5. Make one correct copy of ninth les- 
son as shown on page 30. 

6. Write two copies of “Spacing After 
Punctuation Marks,” page 29. Set ma- 
chine for single spacing. Both sets on 
one page. 
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Tentu Lesson 


1. Begin 1% inches from top. Write 
two lines each of the words in the first 
column of the first exercise. Make a triple 
space and make an exact copy of the 
second exercise. 

2. Place the second column of words in 
the first exercise as you did the first col- 
umn. Three spaces, then write the first 
section of the third exercise and repeat, 
writing ten sentences instead of the five 
shown on the plate. 

8. Write the third column of words in 
the first exercise. Space and write the 
second section of the third exercise. Write 
ten sentences instead of five. 

4. Make an exact copy of the tenth les- 
son. 


Eveventu Lesson 


1. Write two pages of exercise one. 
Double space. Begin one inch from top 
of page. One page must be correct. 

2. Write two pages of exercise two. 
Follow instructions given for exercise one. 
One correct copy. 

38. Make one correct page of “Things 
You Ought to Know,” page 31 and 33; or 
as much as can go on one page, single 
space. 


Twetrru Lesson 


1, 2, 3. Write three correct copies of 
Franklin's lesson on the “Value of Time,” 
each on a separate sheet. 

4. Make one copy of “Things You 
Ought to Know.” Begin where you left 
off on page 33 if you did not complete 
the page in the last lesson. 


° 


Illinois High School Contest for Shorthand and 
Typewriting Honors 


OT only did considerable interest 
N and enthusiasm mark the recent 

contests in shorthand and _ type- 
writing held at Normal, Illinois, between 
a number of the high schools of the state, 
but the events were on a broader scale and 
contemplated greater benefits than hereto- 
fore. The contests were held under the 
auspices of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 





versity, the plan being fostered and de- 
veloped by Mr. A. R. Williams, Director 
of the Department of Commerce. It is 
intended to make the contests an annual 
feature. 

Twenty-two high schools were original- 
ly entered, and thirteen sent contestants to 
the events which took place May 22. 
Sixty-eight individuals participated. 
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The Shorthand Contests 

The shorthand contest for advanced stu- 
dents was won by the team from the 
Bloomington High School. The West 
Aurora High School ranked second. The 
highest individual record was made by Mr. 
Roland Lehman, of the Bloomington team; 
the second highest was that of Miss Bertha 
Roberts, of the West Aurora team; and 
the third highest was made by Miss Flor- 
ence Ross, of the LaSalle team. 

The team from the West Aurora High 
School was in reality a beginning team, 
though entered by their instructor, Mr. M. 
R. Trexler, in the advanced shorthand con- 
test. The fact that a team of beginners 
was able to win second place in competi- 
tion with advanced students is worthy of 
comment. The holders of the first sixteen 
places in the advanced contest were all 
writers of Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. Roland Lehman will be remembered 
as the winner of fifth prize in the O. G. A. 
contest a year ago. He is a student of 
the well-known Gregg teacher, Miss Cora 
M. Pryor, who has charge of the short- 
hand work in the Bloomington High 
School. His industry and faithfulness as 
a student have been highly commented 
upon by Miss Pryor, and in our report 
of the O. G. A. contest, we expressed the 
belief that this young man would have a 
brilliant future as a shorthand writer. We 
hope he will be as successful in winning 
honors in the business world as he has 
been thus far in his student career. 
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The Typewriting Contests 


Two contests were held in typewriting 
—one for beginning students and another 
for advanced. Twenty-five contestants 
qualified in the elementary group, repre- 
senting seven high schools of [Ilinois. 
Their net speeds ranged from twenty to 
forty-four words a minute, those falling 
below twenty not qualifying. 


In the advanced group, twenty qual- 
ified, representing six high schools. Their 
net speeds ranged from forty to sixty- 
one words a minute, those falling below 
forty words receiving no ranking. 

The highest individual record in the 
beginners’ group was a net speed of 44.5 
words, made by Mr. Elmo Dillon, a Ra- 
tional typist, of the University High 
School at Urbana. But the team from the 
Joliet High School attained the highest 
average in this contest. 

The highest individual record in the ad- 
vanced group was made by Miss Florence 
Weber—a net speed of 61.9 words. Miss 
Weber was a member of the team from 
the Peoria Manual Training High School, 
which won the team contest, although the 
team from the Bloomington High School 
ran a very close second. 

Mr. Williams and his associates are enti- 
tled to commendation for giving. of their 
valuable time in developing the plans for 
these contests. They expect to continue 
the contests another year and to introduce 
a number of new features into the work. 


° 


Wallace High Schoal Wins Northern Idaho Typewriting Championship 


HE team from the Wallace High 
School, Wallace, Idaho, won the 


Northern Idaho Typewriting Con- 
test, held at Wallace, May 25. The contest 
was apparently decided wholly on the 
score of accuracy, those making more than 
fifteen errors being disqualified. On this 
account, while the team from the Wallace 
High School was declared the winner be- 
cause of the excellent accuracy showing, 
there were several contestants from other 
teams that made better speed records than 
the winners of second and third places in 
the Wallace group. 


Mr. Peter McKenna, of the Wallace 
High School team, was awarded first place, 
with an accuracy record of 99.7%, writing 
seventy-seven net words a minute. Miss 
Gladys Evans was second, with an ac- 
curacy record of 98%, and a net speed of 
fifty words a minute. Mr. Thomas Mc- 
Kenna, brother of Peter McKenna, won 
third place, with an accuracy record of 
97%, and a net speed of forty words a 
minute. 

Miss Myrtle Nelson, of the team from 
the Sandpoint High School, wrote with a 
net speed of fifty-five words a minute, but 























owing to errors her accuracy showing and 
standing in the contest were reduced to 
95%. We understand that Mr. Thomas 
McKenna, who was awarded third prize, is 
a first-year student in stenography, which 
explains his low speed as compared with 
the other members of his team. Miss Es- 
ther Pearson, from the Sandpoint High 
School team, is also credited with an ac- 
curacy record of 97% in the report fur- 
nished us, and her net speed was fifty- 
two words a minute. She made the best 
speed and accuracy record of any student 
on her team. The contest seems to have 
been determined by the representation of 
teams, which will explain why Miss Pear- 
son was not awarded a prize. 

Students from three business colleges 
and four high schools entered the prelim- 
inaries. After the elimination trials, the 
Wallace High School, Coeur d’Alene Busi- 
ness College, and the Sandpoint High 
School remained to compete for the gold, 
silver and bronze medals which were of- 
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fered. The order of the teams after the 
final contest was as follows: Wallace 
High School, Sandpoint High School, 
Coeur d’Alene Business College. Inter- 
national typewriting rules governed. 

The winning team was composed of stu- 
dents of Rational Typewriting, who re- 
ceived their training under Mr. L. V. 
Tyler, head of the Department of Com- 
merce in the Wallace High School, 
through whose initiative and enterprise the 
business men of the community were in- 
duced to offer the valuable and beautiful 
medals which were awarded to the three 
best typists in the contest. 

The excellent accuracy records of the 
Wallace High School team speak well for 
the organization and methods of instruc- 
tion which prevail in the commercial de- 
partment of that institution. To Mr. 
Tyler much credit is due for creating in- 
terest in typewriting contests, as they in- 
evitably have a great deal to do with 
raising the standard in the classroom. 


e 


Solutions to “‘Some Interesting Puzzles” 


First Prize: Margaret V. Mackenzie, 
Palmer High School, Palmer, Mass. 
Second Prize: Nellie McMenamin, Tel- 
luride, Colorado. 
Third Prize: 
Mankato, Minn. 
Honorable Mention: 
Anna C. Bergstedt, St. Paul, Minn. 
L. C. Bullock, Entiat, Wash. 
Florence Donnelly, San Francisco, Cal. 
W. R. Jewett, Winfield, Kansas. 
Arthur Whitfield, Liverpool, England. 
Special notice is due to the excellent set 
of papers received from the Palmer 
(Mass.) High School, Miss Georgietta 
MaclIntire, teacher. 


Miss R. P. Wagner, 


The Correct Solutions 
Tue Orrice Boy's “Roven Drart” 
Utica, July twenty two, 
Nineteen-fourteen. 
G. M. Henderson, Esq., 
68 Broadway, 
New York. 
Dear Sir: 
In answer to your telegram of the 
twenty-third would say the trial of Tripp 





vs. State of New York will come up for 
hearing Wednesday next. Would advise 
you to take no action until after my ar- 
rival on Tuesday evening. 
Yours truly, 
William Larsen. 


Aw Iwspmationat Morro 


A Creed 


Let me be a little kinder, 

Let me be a little blinder 

To the faults of those about me, 
Let me praise a little more; 

Let me be, when I am weary, 
Just a little bit more cheery, 

Let me serve a little better 

Those that I am striving for. 

Let me be a little braver 

When temptation bids me waver, 
Let me strive a little harder 

To be all that I should be; 

Let me be a little meeker 

With the brother that is weaker, 
Let me think more of my neighbor 
And a little less of me. 


—"British Weekly.” 
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Turee Cryptic SENTENCES 


The man who attends to his own busi- 
ness has a steady job. 

The only sure guide is he who has often 
gone over the road you want to go. 

There is more lost by indecision than by 
wrong decision. 


From tHe Inisn Orator 


Americans, you have a country vast in 
extent, embracing all the varieties of the 
most salubrious climate; the exuberance of 
the population are daily devastating the 
gloomy forests of their rude attire, and 
splendid cities arise to cheer the dreary 
deserts. 


Napo.eon’s Famous Urrerance 


Able was I ere I saw Elba. 


A Few of the Paragraphs on ‘‘Why I am 
a Stenographer’’ 


I am a stenographer because I like the 
work. It is congenial, instructive, and 
well paid. But that is not all. I believe 
that being a stenographer in an office 
where there is something doing of an in- 
teresting nature is of more value than most 
of the things learned in the course of a 
college education. When I see many col- 
lege men driving street cars, taxicabs, etc., 
I know why I am a stenographer. Stenog- 
raphy offers the surest and shortest path 
to success in nearly every line of business 
to those who improve their opportunities. 

Irving Miller, Olympia, Wash. 


I am a stenographer because I know of 
no other profession that offers more sure 
and rapid advancement to the young man 
or woman trying to get started in the busi- 
ness world. I think stenography pays bet- 
ter, financially, for the output of time and 
money than any other calling. Also, I 
prefer stenography for its refining influ- 
ence. I consider it gives a better knowl- 
edge of language, enlarges the vocabulary 
more, and, in brief, gains a greater wealth 
of education for the student than can be 
secured in the same length of time through 
any other branch of mental training. 

Edward T. Faulkner, Montgomery, Ky. 


I am a stenographer becalise I wanted to 
be of help in the business world. Short- 
hand enables one to think and decide 
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quickly. It increases the vocabulary, im- 
proves the power of concentration, and 
trains the ear. These qualities are what 
the people of the world need. A person 
who possesses them is a great help to the 
business world—and business is what 
keeps the world in motion. The best way 
to secure possession of these qualities is to 
become a real stenographer. 

Esther Wahlstrom, North Yakima, Wash. 


The advantages to be gained are suffi- 
cient reasons why I became a stenog- 
rapher. When one is confronted with the 
problem of earning his own living, he nat- 
urally looks for something both remunera- 
tive and not too wearing on him physically. 
This is found in the stenographec’s posi- 
tion. An efficient stenographer is always 
in demand, and an appreciative employer 
is always ready to pay full value for his 
services. If he is ambitious and enthu- 
siastic, there is always a chance for his 
advancement. In short, the stenographic 
position is a stepping-ston: to something 
higher up. Anonymous. 


Stenography is in itself an intensely 
fascinating game; it is a delight to be 
master of the “signs of mysticism which 
have great meaning.” Stenography is the 
key which opens the door of Opportunity 
to the treasures of higher things; we are 
thus put in touch with those who control 
the levers of human progress—with those 
master minds whose ideals, hopes and as- 
pirations surge ever upward. Stenography 
is the beacon light which guides us to 
financial safety. Stenography means high 
aim, high ambition, high attainment. 

Rupert F. Keefe, Washington, D. C. 


Following are the reasons why I am 
studying to become a stenographer: 

1. Stenography offers better opportu- 
nities than clerical work because the ste- 
nographer gets a closer insight into the 
business. 

2. A stenographer has a chance to use 
previously acquired knowledge and skill to 
improve his education. 

3. A good stenographer commands a 
good salary. 

4. There is always a demand for the 
competent stenographer. 
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5. The final reason is that I am enthu- 
siastic about shorthand and typewriting. 
J. Rose, Gregg School, Chicago. 
The chief reasons for my being a ste- 
nographer are: The love I have for the 
work and the genuine pleasure derived 
from doing it; the chance given to be with 
men whom I thoroughly respect and from 
whom I have a chance to learn many 
things with which I would otherwise never 
come in contact; the compensation for 
good work done is greater than in many 
other professions; and, to get away from 
the everlasting feminine viewpoint. 
Nellie McMenamin, Telluride, Colo. 


The practice of stenography tends to de- 
velop the mind, enlarge the vocabulary, 
broaden the sympathies, and encourage 
mental alertness. It provides the best 
means of getting “next” to the inner work- 
ings of any business. Congenial employ- 
ment at a good salary awaits the stenog- 
rapher who is really efficient. It provides 
a stepping-stone to many positions of 
power and influence. It affords an oppor- 
tunity to associate with the “big’’ men. 

W. R. Jewett, Winfield, Kans. 

When I was very young, my father once 
sent me to pay a bill for him. As I en- 
tered the man’s office, the first thing that 
attracted my attention was the merry click, 
click of a typewriter. The swift movement 
of the fingers seemed almost an impossi- 
bility to me. Right then and there I de- 
termined that I was surely picked out for 
a stenographer. Although this was a 
childish impression, it was fixed indelibly 
in my mind. This is my honest reason for 
being a stenographer. 

Leona P. Steele, Palmer, Mass. 

An Announcement of a Future Contest 

Much interest has been shown in these 
puzzles, and a large number of excellent 
replies were received. In compliance 
with several requests, we have decided to 
introduce a similar feature in an early 
issue and to give our contributors an op- 
portunity to assist us by furnishing the 
material. A subscription to the Gregg 
Writer will be entered for each one send- 
ing a puzzle which proves available. Ad- 
dress all communications on this subject 
to Puzzle Editor, Gregg Writer, 1123 
Broadway, New York City. 
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The Caliph of Morocco Composes 
on a Typewriter 


HE conservatism of the Moham- 

; medan nations is well known. They 

show a _ strong disinclination to 
adopt innovations of any kind. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, of Turkey, for in- 
stance, during his reign refused to permit 
the use of typewriters anywhere within 
the precincts of the Yildiz Kiosk. But 
even the Turk has had to submit to the 
pressure of modernity, and more recently 
the Yildiz Kiosk has opened its doors to 
the typewriter, and they are now used 
throughout Turkey and other Mohamme- 
dan countries. 

The Caliph of Morocco, who is head 
of the Mohammedan Church in that coun- 
try, and consequently represents the very 
essence of Mohammedan conservatism, has 
listened long enough to the song of prog- 
ress to permit a Multiplex Hammond type- 
writer to be installed in his palace. It is 
said the Caliph has learned to operate the 
machine himself, and does practically all 
his composing off the typewriter. 

In addition to the Arabic, the Caliph 
speaks and writes the Spanish language 
fluently. He has his machine equipped 
with the alphabet of both these languages, 
which can be used alternately simply by 
turning a little knob, as it were. 


a, 


Typewriting Brevities 

Students from Virginia, Minnesota, won 
in the typewriting contest held at Hibbing, 
Minnesota, May 22, 1915. In the advanced 
class, pupils from Virginia won first and 
second place, and second place in the class 
for first-year pupils. First place in the 
latter class was won by a pupil from Buell. 
We are indebted for this information to 
Miss Agnes C. Melgard, who has charge 
of the commercial work in the Virginia 
High School. 


os * * 

Mr. H. B. Randolph, Parker College, 
Winnebago, Minnesota, reports that one of 
his students, Howard Bassett, has secured 
a typewriting certificate at seventy words 
a minute. The young man was trained 
with Rational Typewriting. 
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Legal Business Letters 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Q's an 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be im our hands by August 15, and 

will be published in the September number. 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published . 
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A Word of Appreciation—and Encouragement to 
Our Contributors 


E de not often have an oppor- 

tunity to express in a general 

way the feeling of appreciation 
and indebtedness which we feel to the 
contributors of the Question and Answer 
Department for their loyal co-operation 
and their sustained interest, and for the 
ready response which makes the editing of 
this department a pleasure. We know that 
our contributors feel that the work they 
do for us pays, not because of the small 
reward which we are able to give, but 
rather because of the chance which it gives 
them to develop their literary ability— 
and incidentally because of the satisfaction 
of seeing their contributions in print. The 
following quotations from “Landmarks” 
by E. V. Lucas is printed here to suggest 
to those hundreds of readers who are not 
contributors that they take advantage of 
the opportunity this department offers to 
write for publication. 

The next day he woke up aware vaguely 
of some impending excitement, but unable to 
remember it. Then he remembered and 
tingled. 

All the morning he was restless, and twice 
he went round to the nearest station to see 
if “The Post-Meridian” had come in yet. It 
hadn't. 

Rudd as a rule resented the evening papers 
arriving on the streets as early as they did; but 
to-day he thought “The Post-Meridian” ought 
to have more enterprise. Here it was, nearly 
twelve, and the paper not out yet! An im- 
portant paper, too. - 

He returned to the station in a quarter of 
an hour. A pile of “Post-Meridians” had just 
been placed on the stall. Rudd tendered his 
penny with a hand which he did his best to 
steady, and glanced at the paper with the eager 
expression of a betting man, instantly pass- 
ing into a state of rapt bliss, for his poem 
was before his enraptured gaze. * * * He 
blinked and stared. Yes, it was his. 

His face flushed ‘with triumph. He began 


to read it aloud, but he remembered where 
he was. 

A comma was wrong, but otherwise the gem 
was as he wrote it, and the initials “R. S.” 
were at the end. 

What a pity lie had not the proof. Not only 
for that comma, but he could have improved 
the last couplet. Still, how splendid it looked! 
He read it again. 

Then he bought three copies: one for his 
mother (who could not, however, understand 
the point of the satire). * * * 

He wondered if the bookstall men had read 
it. “Not bad verses in “The Post-Meridian’ to- 
day,” he thought of sayipg to the bookstall 
man; for why should not pleasure be widely 
spread? He contented himself, however, with 
watching the purchasers of the paper to see 
how they took it. But all were interested in 
the foolish first page, where the trumpery 
political and other news was. 

News indeed! 

Surely it is worth trying! This depart- 
ment may be the means of developing a 
real literary genius and that would be a 
wondrous satisfaction to the editor—as 
well as to the genius! 

e) 
wS’ 


Specially Ruled Notebooks 

27. Do stenographers use specially ruled 
notebooks for their regular work? If so, what 
ruling has been found most satisfactory? 

In a recently published discussion of the 
notebook problem, we brought out the fact 
that the ruling of the shorthand note- 
book affects the shorthand style. Our 
readers decided that the style of note- 
book best adapted to developing a small, 
compact style is the narrow ruled variety, 
with the center vertical line. For con- 
venience in making corrections, inser- 
tions, and notations, some stenographers 
are accustomed to reserve a narrow column 
at the right-hand margin of the wider col- 
umn. 
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Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colorado, 
writes: 

The notebooks I use are of the narrow kind 
with a blue line down one side, forming a 
margin, and this margin (unless taking testi- 
mony) I use only for corrections and notations. 
One way in which I use it is this: In my work 
there are many terms used which are technical 
or unusual. When one of these words is dic- 
tated to me, if it is a new one, I write it quite 
fully; that is, always in shorthand, but without 
much abbreviation. Then I place a cross on 
the margin opposite the line in which the word 
occurs. Afterward in spare time I go back to 
these crosses and think out a simpler way to 
write the word, practicing it until I become 
familiar with it in the simplified form. The 
crosses could be placed when transcribing in- 
stead of while taking the dictation, if preferred, 
but I find that by placing them at the time of 
dictation it more firmly impresses the new 
word upon my mind and is a help in transcrib- 
ing as well as for practice work afterward. 


Miss Lilly A. Danielson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has a similar suggestion to make. 

The best way to rule a notebook is to leave 
about one and one-half inches on the right- 
hand side for corrections or insertions that 
might be made. This, to me, is a valuable time- 
saver, for I am very often asked to cut out 
one thing and insert another. 


The notebooks published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company may be secured in 
either style. The Reporter’s Notebook has 
the extra ruling, while the Stenographer’s 
Notebook has only the center line. 


© 


The Origin of O. K. 


28. What is the origin of O. K.? Give and 
illustrate the form for the plural, the past 
tense and the present participle. 


The most popular explanation of the 
origin of the very common business phrase 
“O. K.,” though probably the one which 
has the least justification, is that which at- 
tributes it to Andrew Jackson. The term 
in the sense of “all correct” undoubtedly 
sprang into prominence about this time 
and was used, not only by Jackson, but 
by many of his contemporaries. John 
Jacob Astor used it widely to indicate the 
standing of traders and it meant much in 
those days to have Astor's O. K. One 
authority says that the letters which An- 
drew Jackson really used on state papers 
were “O. R.” meaning “order record” and 
that this was perverted by an humorist, 
either Josh Billings or Major Downing 
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under his pen name Seba Smith to O. K., 
“oll korrect.” 

Another plausible explanation is that 
the Indian Chief Old Keokuk used his 
initials O. K. to sign treaties, and that 
from this the letters O. K. on a paper of 
any kind came to mean that the document 
was satisfactory. 

In Colonial days, it is said that the best 
grades of tobacco and rum were imported 
from Aux Cayes (pronounced O-Ka) and 
from this fact the name Aux Cayes be- 
came a popular expression for excellence. 

The forms for the plural, the past 
tense and present participle are correctly 
given by several readers as _ follows: 
O. K.’s; O. K.’d; and O. K.’ing. 

It remains for our clever poet contribu- 
tor, Mr. Richard P. Wood, Everett, Wash- 
ington, to weave a story of the origin of 
this expression and the use of the various 
forms into a poem. 


O. K. 
Irs Orton anp Use 


An Irishman one day was made 
Assistant to his boss; 

Each voucher had to be O. K.’d 
To guard against a loss. 


*Twas “All Correct” he had to write 
On every paper passed, 

But Paddy’s spelling was not right 
Or else his pen was fast. 


His big O. K.’s were plainly seen 
When Paddy was O. K.’ing; 

He said, when asked what it did mean, 
“°Tis Oll Korrek I’m saying.” 


O 
The Distinction in the Use of 
““O”’ and “‘Oh” 


29. My present dictator admires the ex- 
clamatory style and uses “O” and “Oh” fye- 
quently. I am in doubt as to the distinction 
between these two forms and I am not sure 
about the capitalization and punctuation of 
sentences containing them. Please explain and 
illustrate. 


An interesting collection of quotations 
from different authorities has been com- 
piled by Mr. W. P. Potter, Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. This covers the matter fully 
and satisfactorily : 

When properly used, “O” is always capital- 
ized and should never be immediately followed 
by a punctuation mark. “Oh” should be cap- 
italized only when beginning a sentence and 
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should always be followed by a comma or an 
exclamation point. 

“O” is properly used with the name of a 
person or thing addressed, of or pertaining to 
the act of calling. 

The forms of “O” and “Oh” are often used 
indiscriminately. It seems, however, to be gen- 
erally conceded that the proper interjection 
for vocative use is “O.” 

Between the interjections “O” and “Oh” there 
exists an essential difference, which is fre- 
quently neglected even by some of our best 
writers. The former is properly prefixed to 
an expression in direct address; but the latter 
should never be so employed. (John Wilson, 
in “Punctuation.”) 

“Oh,” a natural ejaculation evoked by any 
sudden emotion, as surprise, consternation, 
wonder, admiration, or delight; properly be- 
ginning with a small letter and followed by 
an exclamation point either directly or at the 
end of the exclamatory phrase. (New Stand- 
ard Dictionary.) 

Goold Brown, in his “Grammar of English 
Grammar,” seldom uses a mark after “O,” 
never a comma, but sometimes an exclamation 

int. 

Hubert A. Hagar, in Applied Business Eng- 
lish, under “O” and “Oh,” says: “The voca- 
tive ‘O’ is properly prefixed to an expression 
in a direct address and is sometimes followed 
by a comma, but should never be immediately 
followed by an exclamation point. ‘Oh’ is used 
to express surprise, delight, fear, grief, pain, 
or aspiration, and may be followed by either 
a comma or an exclamation point; as, O my 
countrymen! O, stay! (Indicates a wish.) 
Oh, how glad I am to see you! Oh! when did 
you see him?” 

Simon Kerl, in “A Treatise on the English 
Language,” uses “O” separated from the rest 
of the sentence by a comma, also without the 
comma, and says such questions are best set- 
tled by the author himself. 

Virginia Wady, in “Elements of Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric,” says: “O” is not imme- 
diately followed by an exclamation point, but 
“Oh” requires an exclamation point except 
where the emotion runs through the whole ex- 
pression, in which case “Oh” is followed by a 
comma and the entire emotional expression by 
an exclamation point. 


The following clipping from the West- 
ern Teacher will also be of value in this 
connection: 

In direct address use “O” with a noun, as: 
O John, come here. No punctuation follows 
“o.* 

In expressions of joy, pain, surprise, etc., 
use “Oh,” as: Oh, how beautiful the mountain 
is! 

When the sentence as a whole is exclamatory, 
a comma follows “Oh” and an exclamation 
point is used at the end; otherwise this is the 
correct punctuation: Oh! I have forgotten my 
camera. 

“O” is always a capital, but “Oh” is capital- 
ized only at the beginning of a sentence. 
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Examples: We made this trip; and, oh, 
how enjoyable it was. 

Oh! Have I hurt you? 

Come, O men of iron will. 

O, yes, I understand you. 


«) 
The Change of Position Problem 


30. Is it advisable for a stenographer, hold- 
ing a position at a good salary, where there 
is no responsibility at all, very little dictation, 
nothing to do that requires close attention or 
hurry, easy hours, a permanent position with a 
chance for promotion at a higher salary, to 
take one where the opposite in the matter of 
work will be the case, and the salary the same? 
The idea is that in holding a position like the 
one mentioned, speed is lost, dilatory habits 
acquired, and the stenographer gains nothing 
from her work in the way of efficiency as an 
office worker. 


It is a long time since a general prob- 
lem of this kind has brought out such a 
variety of opinions as has this stenogra- 
pher’s predicament in regard to changing 
positions. To one class of readers the po- 
sition which the stenographer now holds 
offers the very finest opportunities for 
preparation for something better. Among 


‘these is a young lady who so employed 


her spare time in an “easy” office posi- 
tion that when the opportunity came she 
could secure and hold an $1,800 position. 
The young lady in question asks us to 
withhold her name. 

The position described would seem to the 
writer to offer unbounded opportunities to one 
who wished to become an expert. The average 
person who has worked exceedingly hard dur- 
ing the day has not the vitality to spend very 
much time on practice work “after hours,” 
without which a stenographer can never be- 
come very proficient, as ordinary office work 
does not tend to increase speed or enlarge 
one’s vocabulary. On the other hand, the per- 
son holding the “easy position” can spend his 
leisure moments in the office to good advantage 
in the practice of shorthand. Dictation is by 
no means essential to speed if a systematic 
course of study is arranged. Some may not 
agree with this statement, but the writer be- 
lieves in it thoroughly, and, working on that 
theory, has greatly increased her speed, which, 
in turn, is responsible for her salary, $1,800 
a year. Keep the “easy position” if it has 
possibilities, and make a record for yourself. 
That is not so “easy,” but you have an un- 
usually fine opportunity. 

Miss Helen Rossow, Milwaukee, Wis., 
expresses a similar opinion: 

Why permit yourself to acquire dilatory 
habits and lower your efficiency? If, as you 
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say, there is a chance for promotion at a 
higher salary, why not utilize your spare mo- 
ments for self-improvement, thus increasing 
your efficiency and ultimately bringing about 
a more speedy promotion? 

There are numerous avenues for self-improve- 
ment, and I can conceive of no better medium 
towards this end than the Gregg Writer. Prac- 
tice the new outlines that appear from time 
to time; transcribe the shorthand plates; take 
part in the O. G. A. contests, etc. Or, make 
shorthand copies of articles appearing in the 
magazines, newspapers, books, etc., transcribe 
from your notes, and compare with the print- 
ed copies. 

If you are in a position to do so, why not 
advertise for extra work along stenographic 
lines? This would enable you to maintain 
your efficiency; it would bring you in contact 
with various lines of office work (which in it- 
self is a valuable experience), and would, in- 
cidentally, net you a neat sum every week. 

Either of the two suggestions would appear 
to me preferable to taking a position with 
more work at the same salary, with probably 
no opportunity for advancement. 


The other side of the question is brought 
out by Mr. John Henry Zwaska, Chicago, 
who says: 


If I were a stenographer like you, in your 
position, or, rather, I should say rut, I would 
lose not a single day in getting out of that 
predicament—that slough of carelessness which 
slowly but surely draws you down into the 
quagmire of desultory and pernicious habits, 
sucking from you all the energy and enthu- 
siasm you may have had. 

As a stenographer I believe you ought to 
take the position in which you will have the 
more work. You will have everything to gain 
and nothing but “bad” habits to lose. When 
you work machine-like day in and day out, you 
do not progress; you retrograde. The real 
opportunity for promotion, in my opinion, would 
be in the position where you have to think, and 
constantly use your own initiative. A position 
of the latter kind would mean more work, I'll 
grant that; but also, more work means more 
pay, and mor> pay means more enthusiasm, and 
more enthusiasm means more attention to 
work, and more attention to work means more 
knowledge, and more knowledge means more 
brains—and an increase in brains is worth far 
more than any rise in salary. 


The majority of our readers, however, 
seem to agree that there is no stenographic 
position where there is no opportunity for 
improvement, and that the stenographer 
who is looking for an opportunity for self- 
development can always find in. A change 
in position to one where there is no cer- 
tainty of improved conditions is always a 
mistake. 


The Stenographer’s Responsibility 


31. When letters with ungrammatical ex- 
pressions and poor diction are sent out, who 
is likely to be blamed by the recipient, the ste- 
nographer or the dictator? Is the stenog- 
rapher justified in trying to remedy poor meth- 
ods of expression if the meaning is not altered? 
Should she take this liberty if not requested to 
do so? Is it not better to transcribe exactly 
as dictated, at least correcting only the most 
noticeable grammatical errors? 


According to Miss Helen Rossow, the 
responsibility for the finished letter rests 
on the dictator, not the stenographer. She 
also points out that the correction of an 
employer calls for extreme tact. 

It is my opinion that the recipient of the 
letter would blame the dictator for any un- 
grammatical expressions or poor diction, be- 
cause if the dictator signed and permitted such 
a letter to leave the office, one would naturally 
take it for granted that it pleased him to send 
it out that way. 

The changing of a letter by the stenographer 
is not countenanced in all offices, depending, 
of course, upon the disposition of the dictator. 
The stenographer must study the disposition 
of the dictator and use her own discretion in 
the matter of changing letters. I have changed 
the diction of many letters without being asked 
to do so, and the dictator has been grateful to 
me for doing so. I have often offered sugges- 
tions while a letter or memorandum was being 
dictated, which were appreciated, and the dic- 
tator grew into the habit of asking for sug- 
gestions thereafter. Much depends upon the 
manner in which suggestions are offered, how- 
ever. “Don’t you think?” is more effective than 
“I think.” 

On the other hand, I have refrained from 
making corrections because to have done so 
would have met with the disapproval of the 
dictator. Many employers resent corrections 
and changes on the part of a stenographer, 
so while the stenographer may feel perfectly 
justified in making changes, the dictator will 
not see the justification in doing so. If the 
stenographer feels that the dictator has made 
a very noticeable error, and she has reason to 
believe that it was a thoughtless error which 
would later be noticed and corrected, then I 
believe it is his or her duty to correct the 
error. 

Miss Edith Mook believes in an exten- 
sion of the stenographer’s responsibilities 
and feels that she would not care to hold 
a position where circumstances compel her 
to allow incorrect work to go out. 


The stenographer usually gets a liberal share 
of the blame. If she is not accused of being 
unable to properly read her notes, it is usually 
argued that she either does not take sufficient 
interest to properly correct the work, or that 
she does not know how. 
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It is ordinarily part of a competent stenog- 
rapher’s duty to make necessary corrections. 
Of course the sense should not be changed— 
or rather the intended sense. In many cases 
the stenographer is highly valued for ability 
to change the language of all dictated matter 
so that it will be fluent and effective. Many 
very successful and worthy business men had 
poor opportunities for education in youth. 
They hire stenographers or secretaries upon 
whom they can depend to rectify their errors 
and make all necessary changes in their dic- 
tation. It is a poor habit to acquire to let 
the work go through your hands just as dic- 
tated when you can improve it. Occasionally 
one finds an employer who will insist on hav- 
ing his work transcribed exactly as dictated, 
but they are rare. If I had an employer of 
this kind, I should, of course, concede to his 
wishes while I remained with him, but I should 
try to find another position rather than have 
the work go out with noticeable grammatical 
or other errors, and thus risk my reputation 
for competency. 


A contributor who signs herself “A 
Gregg Writer,” says: 

“Is the stenographer justified in trying to 
remedy poor methods of expression if the 
meaning is not altered?” This question brings 
to my mind the situation in which I am placed 
almost daily, and my answer is, “Yes, most 
decidedly yes!” My present dictator uses the 
most ungrammatical expressions of any busi- 
ness man from whom I have ever taken dicta- 
tion. But then he is very reasonable, and lets 
me have what he calls my “whims” in chang- 
ing and correcting the forms of his letters. 
Perhaps other employers would feel as though 
“that stenographer is trying to teach me, and 
I have been in the business long before she was 
born.” 

The point is, be very careful when you 
change expressions so as not to change the 
meaning as serious misunderstandings may 
result as a consequence. If you are in doubt 
about the attitude your employer will take in 
such a matter, speak to him very tactfully, and 
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try to secure his co-operation, and the rest will 
be “easy sailing.” 

Among the other interesting contribu- 
tions from which we cannot quote on ac- 
count of lack of space are those from: 
Miss Helen Turner, New York; Mr. Mar- 
shall Laughton, Clandeboye, Ont.; Mr. 
John Henry Zwaska, Chicago; Mr. H. H. 
Hoffman, Cincinnati. 


Referred for Answer 

36. I have become somewhat interested in 
public stenography and should like to hear 
from the readers who have made good in this 
line; whether they hired a small office or went 
in with some one else; how much money was 
invested and how they went after the business, 
and whether they really think it is a profit- 
able line of work. 

37. Having suggested to my employer that 
it would be a matter of economy to provide 
our young women typists (about one hundred 
in number) with a regular typist’s chair (the 
kind supported on a swivel and equipped with 
an adjustable back rest) instead of an ordi- 
nary chair of a dining room type now in use, 
I have been assigned the task of collecting 
data to support my suggestion. From my ex- 
perience as a typist, 1 am convinced that the 
right chair affords great advantages; though 
I fear that it may be difficult to collect data 
on the subject because the business world 
may have accepted the advantages as obvious 
without making any investigations or experi- 
ments. Therefore, as a reader of the Gregg 
Writer, I am appealing to your readers for 
assistance. 

38. I have always been interested in the 
various discussions carried on under “Q.’s and 
A.’s” in the Gregg Writer, and I should like 
very much to have a discussion of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of a_ centralized 
stenographic department. Does this arrange- 
ment result in greater individual efficiency, 
and how does it work out for the business as 
a whole? 


oOo 
List of New O. G. A. Members—(Concluded) 


Margaret Snyder, Rockford, III. 
Neos om Spalding, Manchester, 


Ruth Sparre, Tacoma, Wash. 

John Starr, Pawnee City, Nebr. 
Stephen Steranchak, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Agnes Stewart, St. Catharines, Ont., 


Mattie Thompson, Chicago Heights, 


Ii. 
Walter Tibbetts, Manchester, N. H. 
George R. Tubley, 
Dorothy Turney, Harrison, N. 


Helen Ward, Laconia, N. H. 
Wilma W arstler, South Bend, Ind. 
Mabel Waterworth, Tacoma, Wash 
Edna M. Weegel, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Leroy Weil, ockford, Til. 

Ethel & Wheeler, Manchester, 


R. L. 


Newport, =" I. 


we W. Willard, Newport, 


Canada. Nathalie E. Upton, Manchester, 

August Stiner, Atkinson, TIl. N. H. Viola Williams, Rockford, Ill. 
Ruth Stinetorf, Recttors, Til. Olga Urbom, Rockford, III. Rose Wilson, Rockford, Ill. 
Emil J. Streit, Buffalo, N. Y Marcori Lois Woleben, Chicago 
Frances, Sullivan, Newport, oF. : Heights, -. r Weak 

airy ullivan arrison, N. thy V riso: eS Lucile |  ollan¢ acoma, ash. 
Lillian C. Sund, Rockford, Ill aes a Ehicseo Marie B. Wren, Topeka, Kansas. 
Agnes Swahn, Manchester, N. H. Heights. I! E Z. J. Wyack, Harrison, N. J. 
Dorothy H. Sweat, Dover, N. H._  winita Vogel, Harrison, N. J. 2 


Esther C. Sweeney, Newport, R. I. 


Newport, R. I. 


William J. Taber, 
Manchester, 


— Thompson, 


Ruth C. Wahlberg, Tacoma, Wash. 
Elizabeth Walch, Escanaba, 
Lloyd Walgren, Rockford, Il. | 


Sophronia F. Zahn, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John Zatkalik, Chicago Heights, Tl. 


Mich. | Clara Zimmerman, Chicago Heights, 
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(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Process of Reporting—III 


AN you define memory? Can you 
C tell what strengthens or weakens 

memory? Do you realize what a 
tremendous business asset a good memory 
is? As applied to efficient shorthand writ- 
ing it has an important bearing, as we 
will try to show. 

Those things you wish to remember 
you place in your mental storehouse, a 
place just as definite and fixed in its oper- 
ation as the storeroom in a home. Certain 
things you are able to remember accu- 
rately and fully. Perhaps you are able 
to recall in full some recitation you made 
years ago. Perhaps your memory of some 
event in your life is only general, but by 
special effort you are finally able to recall 
more of the details. 

When you are able to bring a thing to 
your remembrance through a distinct ef- 
fort of the mind, that process or faculty 
is called recollection. Recollection differs 
from memory in that it involves volition. 

Then again your memory may be vague 
and indistinct, merely a reminiscent or 
half-dreamy memory of things long past. 
The memory is a most valuable assistant 
to the writer in the accurate use of words. 

Anything within the grasp of the mind 
or memory is available for use coincident 
with the suggestion that it is needed. If 
you have to wait until you can recall it, 
until you have spent some brain effort 
to bring it to mind, then that delay im- 
pedes your response to demand and 
lessens your opportunity. 

You can see, therefore, that in rapid 
shorthand writing all the forms you are 
required to use must be within your 
memory, the faculty of mind which re- 
quires no prompting or effort to recall 


what is wanted. If there are words which 
you are unable to keep within your mem- 
ory but still are able to recall with effort— 
that is, words which you can recollect but 
can not remember—those forms are a 
negligible quantity in rapid work. You 
must not allow any forms of common 
words or any principles to become so far 
removed from your thought and mind that 
they are merely a reminiscence, so that 
a careful retrospection will find them 
dimly written on the walls of the mind. 
You want these forms, words and prin- 
ciples to be instantly available from even 
slight cerebration resulting from the sug- 
gestion that these forms, words or prin- 
ciples are or may be required. 

Concentration of mind on a certain ob- 
ject is the basic process of conserving 
knowledge—memory. A frequent and pro- 
longed state of cerebral excitation will 
produce a lasting impression on the mind. 
Intensified action is the initial process. 
Repeated and prolonged occasions of in- 
tensified action produce a vigorous and 
well-developed memory. Memory is a fac- 
ulty of the mind and is just as capable 
of growth as a muscle of the body. A 
single performance of an exercise will 
not develop a muscle, neither will it de- 
velop any faculty of the mind. 


Elimination 


Perhaps we can help you to get at the 
thing you ought to do by pointing out 
what you ought not to do. The opposite 
of remembering is forgetting. If this is 
a weakness of yours, then whatever you 
wish to remember should have frequent 
and prolonged attention. It may be that 
some one with a strong memory can re- 
member things by a mere passing notice. 
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Real Estate Testimony—xXII 
(For key, see page 651.) 
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If you cannot do this, then you need to 
develop this mind faculty from an elemen- 
tary state to a state of efficiency adequate 
for your needs. If you know that forget- 
fulness, oversight, inattention, insufficient 
consideration and indifference make the 
development of a good memory impossible, 
then gradually eliminate these faculties, 
replacing them by attention, observation, 
consideration, recollection. If you know 
that intensity as opposed to languor, that 
concentration as opposed to scattered ef- 
fort, will bring results, then strive to de- 
velop intensity and concentration. If you 
can now only remember in a general way, 
then make an effort to remember more in 
detail, and finally you will be able to re- 
member fully. If your memory is now 
sluggish, then try to bring about a quicker 
response until eventually this faculty can 
immediately be called into action. If at 
present you require prompting, then try 
to remember more and more detail with- 
out prompting. The secret is effort—the 
effort which produces vitalized brain 
activity. 


The Conservative Faculty 


Memory is the faculty by which knowl- 
edge is conserved. If every time you 
went to your office you had to first locate 
it on the map, it would delay you. Mem- 
ory enables you to remember where the 
office is without looking it up. You not 
only remember where it is, but you re- 
member many other details about the of- 
fice. Probably you can remember where 
every piece of furniture is. You can 
locate the doors and windows, though it 
may require more effort to recall the pic- 
tures on the wall, or the pattern of the 
rugs on the floor. Memory enables you 
to call your friends by name without ask- 
ing them each time you meet them. 

The application of this principle to 
court reporting and shorthand writing is 
obvious. If you cannot at once remember 
the outline, the mental process falls back 
to an effort to recall, and the delay ac- 
companying the latter process spells the 
difference between fast writing and slow 
writing. Memory is spontaneous; while 
recollection, retrospection, initial effort, 
involve delay. Delay in shorthand writ- 
ing is inconsistent with speed. This ex- 
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plains in a few words the importance of 
having the shorthand principles and a 
large shorthand vocabulary indelibly im- 
pressed upon the memory. 

The Use of Memory 

It sometimes happens that in the most 
strenuous parts of a case the reporter will 
be called upon to read the last answer or 
the last question before he has actually 
written it. This he must do from mem- 
ory, sometimes writing as he repeats the 
words and again making the shorthand 
record afterwards. When he is eighteen 
or twenty words behind the speaker, the 
writer may be called upon to read a short 
question. In that case he will be com- 
pelled to “read” what has not been writ- 
ten. Of course, the usual and the prefer- 
able practice is to have the question first 
written in shorthand, but when it is nec- 
essary to rely upon memory, it will serve 
you capably if it has been trained. 

An Example of Memory 

The reporter frequently experiences 
splendid examples of memory. I remem- 
ber a few years ago transcribing a case 
several years after it was taken. As I 
was reading the notes covering six or 
seven hundred pages of transcript in that 
old case—and this, by the way, was as 
easy a task as if the notes had been made 
only the week before—I could recall in- 
cidents occurring in the original proceed- 
ings entirely apart from any process in- 
volved in court reporting, such as the like- 
nesses of the witnesses, stories that were 
told by attorneys at certain points in the 
case, comments by the court outside of 
the record, and so on. My memory en- 
abled me to live again the experience of 
taking that case, and this power of re- 
living my part in that case transformed 
what might have been a trying task into 
an interesting experience. 

I often meet people on the street and 
am just about to speak to them when I 
check myself. I know I have seen them 
somewhere, and presently I remember that 
in a certain case I saw this man or this 
woman on the witness stand. The char- 
acter of the witnesses as they sit in the 
witness chair and testify to the facts con- 
cerning the case as they remember them 
is deeply impressed upon the observing 
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reporter. Then, later, if one’s response is 
quick and accurate, that likeness is as of 
a friend often met. 
Elements of Memory 

The processes involved in memory are 
retention, reproduction, representation and 
recognition. It is axiomatic that you can 
only retain in your mind that which you 
put into it. If you receive faulty in- 
struction, or if you only partially compre- 
hend good instruction, your memory is 
weakened from the beginning. There is 
not that definite, well-defined picture on 
the walls of the mind that you should 
have in order to remember or even to recall 
the instruction. Anything you would re- 
member, then, must be the result of fre- 
quent and prolonged consideration. In a 
moment of intensified action or cerebral 
excitation, you carve a definite impression 
of the object or thing which is destined 
to become a part of your consciousness. 
When these periods are repeated and pro- 
longed, the impressions become fixed and 
the action of reproducing them becomes 
purely voluntary. A confused perception 
and a faulty memory are synonymous. 
You can’t reproduce clearly that which 
you comprehend vaguely. Of course an 
active imagination may aid in the repro- 
duction of vague impressions—though the 
result is not necessarily accurate. Long 
years after you receive a dim and un- 
certain impression, you may endeavor to 
recall it and find the result unrecogniz- 
able. An idea inadequately received is 
almost immediately beyond recognition or 
reproduction. You have rather lost than 
gained by such an attempt. 


Its Application to Shorthand 


How forcefully all this applies to 
shorthand writing! Just review these few 
suggestions on your own account. How 
reasonable it is that the long sustained ef- 
fort of the student who is all attention in 
his studies should enable him to stand at 
the head of his class. How easy and 
simple it is for the student to remember 
rules, word-forms and writing principles 
when those rules, word-forms and _ princi- 
ples are impressed upon his mind by the 
intensified mental activity of an earnest 
worker. How difficult, on the other hand, 
it is for the student whose cerebral ex- 
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citation is sluggish, spasmodic and indefi- 
nite to obtain and retain an accurate im- 
pression of any rule, word-form, combina- 
tion of word-forms, or their relation one 
to the other. How necessary is it that 
the shorthand writer should instantly be 
able to bring to mind the outline he desires 
to use. Compare the success of the writer 
who can do so immediately and without 
effort to the one who with effort and delay 
recalls the word-form, rule or outline. 
Think of the wasted effort on the part of 
the one who does not get that original im- 
pression accurately outlined in trying 
through later years by means of devices, 
schemes, and even the very hardest of 
work to acquire efficiency in the thing he 
did not get a permanent impression of in 
the first instance. Think of the one get- 
ting all these elements of shorthand writ- 
ing correctly and deeply impressed upon 
his mind the first time as compared with 
the one whose confusion is only increased 
by added principles, word-forms and signs. 
A poor shorthand writer is such because 
he has never clearly grasped shorthand. 
Shorthand is a mystery to him instead of 
a simple, useful mode of writing. His at- 
tempted acquisition of shorthand has not 
been accompanied by sufficient brain effort 
at the all-important time. He is not a 
master of shorthand, but shorthand is a 
master of him. 

Memory is spontaneous. At the very 
outset of his shorthand study the student 
must will to memorize the shorthand char- 
acters. This is not a large task, because 
they are related and inter-related by the 
thread of principle and logic. 

Recollection involves volition. It re- 
quires action to reproduce the thing de- 
sired. This action, of however slight 
duration, causes delay. Those who have 
to recall the forms are delayed in execu- 
tion. Delayed execution makes impos- 
sible the fluent notes of the voluntary 
shorthand writer. 

Initial effort spells mediocrity. If 
every time you hear a word you have to 
stop and think of the sign for the word 
and the rules involved in the writing of 
that sign, you are, so far as that word 
is concerned, but little in advance of the 
youth who is just going through his 
Manual. 























There are limits, however, to what 
memory should be called upon to accom- 
plish in connection with shorthand writ- 
ing. The expert writer remembers the 
principles of the system and has a large 
shorthand vocabulary because of this mem- 
ory of the principles. He must remember 
any short cuts or special word- or phrase- 
forms which he uses; but he must not 
depend upon his memory to fill in the weak 
places in his knowledge of the principles 
of the shorthand system, nor his inability 
to write at the required speed. We often 
hear an inefficient writer refer with pride 
to the marvels his memory is called upon 
to perform in the way of supplying words, 
phrases, sometimes entire sentences which 
his lack of shorthand ability makes it im- 
possible for his shorthand notes to supply. 
This is an obviously inaccurate, unscien- 
tific, slovenly practice, which a really 
good workman will never adopt, and 
which, in our opinion, is so wholly incon- 
sistent with expert writing that it has not 
even received our consideration in this ar- 
ticle. As in the case cited above, the 
memory may assist in the transcript by 
enabling the reporter to recall the con- 
ditions under which the shorthand notes 
are written. Revitalizing these scenes 
helps the reporter in making the tran- 
script of cold notes, but it does not 
make up for omissions and inaccuracies 
in these The shorthand writer 
who early in his career learns to de- 
pend upon his memory rather than upon 
his shorthand notes for the exact words of 
the dictator is forming a habit which will 
prevent his becoming an expert writer. 
He is building upon a foundation of sand 
which will give way when most needed. 


notes. 


P—\ 


The Reporters’ List Again! 


URING the past month we have 
ID learned of the appointments of Mr. 

Cleo C. Hardy as Court Reporter 
for the Twenty-first Judicial District of 
Kansas, at Manhattan, and Mr. L. W. 
Stanard, as Official Reporter to the West 
Virginia Public Service Commission, 
Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Ira D. Lawrence, 
Fairfield, Ill., should also be added to the 
list. He is County Court Reporter for 
Wayne County. 
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Key to. Reporting Plate 

Q. Well, about how long is that? A. Prob- 
ably past twenty-five years. 

Q. Now, you say you have been in the build- 
ing and real estate business? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Explain what you mean by that. A. Well, 
I have built buildings and I have sold buildings. 

Q. Have you bought and sold real estate? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For yourself? 
others, both. 

Q. Are you familiar with the property which 
is known as 492 Lorel Avenue, Chicago? 
A. Yes; I have seen the property. 

Q. You have seen the property? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you inspected it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of finish is inside of it? A. 
There is red oak finish on the first floor and 
pine on the second floor. 

Q. What kind of foundation has it? 
has a concrete and brick foundation. 

Q. What is the condition of the foundation? 
A. The foundation is in fairly good condition. 

Q. Were you familiar with the market values 
of real estate in that vicinity in the fall of 
1912? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you tell us what was the fair market 
value of this property in November, 1912? A. 
Yes. 

Q. What was it? A. About thirty-two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

Q. How did you arrive at that valuation? A. 
Well, from the figuring up of the general cost 
of constructing the building and from the age 
of the building up to date. 

Q. The value of the lot, you mean? A. Yes. 

Q. In making that computation at what did 
you figure the value of the lot? A. I figured 
the lot was worth in the neighborhood of 
eighteen dollars a foot. 

Q. The size of the lot is thirty-seven and a 
half feet? A. Thirty-seven and a half feet. 

Q. Your office is where, Mr. Ryan? A. 56 
West Washington Street. 

Q. You are in business for yourself? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Under the name of Wm. T. Ryan & Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What properties have you handled out 
there recently? A. Well, I have not handled 
any. 

Q. Well, during the last two years? A. I do 
not just exactly know where the limits of Lake 
View are. 

Q. For the purpose of the record, we will 
consider that Lake View is a community that 
lies east and west of the Lake View station. 
A. Yes. 

Q. Extending west possibly to North Avenue 
and east two or three blocks. A.I do not 
know whether that is right or not. 

Q. Well, take my word for it. I am not 
trying to trick you at all. A. I am handling 
just at the present time ten lots on Shuman 
Street between 43d and 44th. 

Q. East of what street? 


A. For myself and for 


A. It 


A. 438d Avenue. 





| 
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The Silent Salesman 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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By R. T. Stromm, in the National Engineer. 
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TO study and observe; to make use of the accumulated experience of man- 
kind, to become inventive and skillful in all good works, this is to gain 
mastery over natural forces.—Samuel McChord Crothers. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Flag to Its Makers 


“The Flag te Its Makers” is the title The 
Independent gives to a reproduction of the 
address delivered by Hon. Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, to the employees of 
his department on Flag Day. In its intro- 
ductory comment The Independent states: 
“But our Secretary of the Interior, in an ad- 
dress to the clerks in his department, not only 
hit upon an inconventional form, but put into 
effective language an inspiring ideal of every- 
day patriotism.” 

The following is the address: “This morn- 
ing, as I passed into the Land Office, the Flag 
dropped me a most cordial salutation, and 
from its rippling folds I heard it say: ‘Good 
morning, Mr. Flag Maker.’ 

“*T beg your pardon, Old Glory, I said, 
‘aren't you mistaken? I am not the President 
of the United States, nor a Member of Con- 
gress, nor even a general in the Army. I am 
only a government clerk.’ 

“‘T greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,’ re- 
plied the gay voice. ‘I know you well. You 
are the man who worked in the swelter of 
yesterday straightening out the tangle of that 
farmer’s homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you 
found the mistake in that Indian contract in 
Oklahoma, or helped to clear that patent for 
the hopeful inventor in New York, or pushed 
the opening of that new ditch in Colorado, 
or made that mine in Illinois more safe, or 
brought relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. 
No matter; whichever one of these beneficent 
individuals you may happen to be, I give you 
greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.’ 

“I was about to pass on, when the Flag 
stopped me with these words: ‘Yesterday the 
President spoke a word that made happier 
the future of ten million peons in Mexico; but 
that act looms no larger on the flag than the 
struggle which the boy in Georgia is making 
to win the Corn Club prize this summer. 

“*Yesterday the Congress spoke a word 
which will open the door of Alaska; but a 
mother in Michigan worked from sunrise until 
far into the night to give her boy an educa- 
tion. She, too, is making the flag. 

“*Yesterday we made a new law to prevent 
financial panics, and yesterday, maybe, a 
school teacher in Ohio taught his first letters 
to a boy who will one day write a song that 
will give cheer to the millions of our race. 
We are all making the flag.’ 

“*But,’ I said, impatiently, ‘these people were 
only working! 

“Then came a great shout from the Flag: 

“The work that we do is the making of the 
Flag. 

“‘T am not the Flag; not at all. 
its shadow. 

“‘I am whatever you make me, nothing 
more. 

“‘T am your belief in yourself, your dream 
of what a people may become. 


I am but 


“*T live a changing life, a life of moods and 
passions, of heart breaks and tired muscles. 

“‘Sometimes I am strong with pride, when 
men do an honest work, fitting the rails to- 
gether truly. 

“*Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has 
gone from me, and cynically I play the coward. 

“‘Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of 
that ego that blasts judgment. 

“*But always I am all that you hope to be, 
and have the courage to try for. 

“‘T am song and fear, struggle and panic, 
and ennobling hope. 

“‘T am the day’s work of the meanest man, 
and the largest dream of the most daring. 

“‘T am the constitution and the courts, stat- 
utes and the statute makers, soldier and dread- 
naught, drayman and street sweep, cook, coun- 
selor, and clerk. 

“*I am the battle of yesterday, and the mis- 
take of to-morrow. 

“‘T am the mystery of the men who do 
without knowing why. 

“*T am the clutch of an idea, and the rea- 
soned purpose of resolution. 

“‘T am no more than what you believe me 
to be, and I am all that you believe I can be. 
“‘T am what you make me, nothing more. 

“*‘IT swing before your eyes as a bright gleam 
of color, a symbol of yourself, the pictured 
suggestion of that big thing which makes this 
Nation. My stars and my stripes are your 
dream and your labors. They are bright with 
cheer, brilliant with courage, firm with faith, 
because you have made them so out of your 
hearts. For you are the makers of the Flag, 
and it is well that you glory in it.” 


eo 


A Lesson From Football 


It was on the football field at one of the 
large colleges. A big tackle had been brought 
over to the “varsity” field from one of the 
class elevens. It was his first experience with 
the big team. He played a fine game until 
the other side had the ball. Then he did not 
“break through” as he should. The coach 
finally stopped the play and went over to him. 

“What is the trouble? Why don’t you get 
through?” he said. 

“The man opposite me is not playing fair. 
He is holding me,” said the tackle. 

“If he holds you again, I'll put you off the 
field!” flashed back the coach. 

Of course, as the tackle said, it is against 
the rules to hold an opponent unless he has 
the ball; but the coach wanted results, not 
excuses. His position was that a man ought 
somehow to break away; that no man must let 
himself be held. And that is true; no one 
ought to let himself be held. The excuse may 
be excellent, but a player who is held is put 
out of the game as effectively as if he were 
off the field. He might just as well be off 
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the field. The people who accomplish things 
worth while in the world are those who will 
not let themselves be held. There have always 
been things enough to hold them. They might 
have found excellent excuses. 

Washington had the best sort of excuse for 
not risking his fortune in the Revolution, yet 
he led the Revolution. Had the struggle for 
independence failed, Washington would have 
been stripped of every acre, and very likely he 
would have lost his life. If there had been 
no Revolution, Washington would have still 
been one of the richest men and largest land- 
holders in America. 

Francis Parkman, who wrote the history of 
France in America so well that it will never 
need rewriting, was an invalid. He could read 
only with the greatest difficulty, for he was very 
nearly blind, and he was often in terrible pain, 
yet his weakness did not hold him. 

We all of us have excellent excuses. Heavy 
burdens and unfair burdens are laid on almost 
every pair of shoulders. But they need not 
matter. If they are on our shoulders, we must 
bear them. There is no other way. He who 
will not let himself be held is the man who 
makes his way to victory in the battle of life. 
The others are out of the game.—From The 
Youth's Companion. 

C 
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Truth or Flattery 


Most of us at some time or other are called 
upon to express an opinion about some one 
else’s work, probably in the presence of the 
person chiefly concerned. Perhaps that person 
himself brings his work to us and asks us what 
we think of it. The questioner may be young, 
or may at least be a beginner in his pursuit, 
and the opinion that we express may assume 
considerable importance to him. We are faced 
by two duties. The first is to speak what we 
believe to be the truth. The second is to 
avoid giving needless pain. 

As a matter of fact, there are two alter- 
natives, and two only. We must either say 
what is true or say nothing. To say some- 
thing that will please whether it be true or 
not is to palter with honesty, which no self- 
respecting person can bring himself to do. 

There are those who would evade the diffi- 
culty by speaking ambiguously; they think the 
performance poor, but do not like to say so; 
therefore they pour out words that may mean 
nothing or anything, and leave the questioner 
to take his choice of interpretations. This 
looks like another alternative added to the 
two already mentioned, but in reality it is 
identical with the second, which is to say noth- 
ing. But the nothing is wrapped in a haze of 
words. Nothing must be said against the 
amiability of those who do not like wounding 
other persons’ feelings. Their dread of giving 
pain is a lovable feature. But they are prone 
to ignore the fact that even pain may be put 
to benevolent uses, that it may become posi- 
tively curative and beneficial. Although we 
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cannot tie ourselves down by a consideration 
of results because results are seldom quite in 
acc@vdance with our expectations, we can al- 
ways regulate our motive if we will take the 
trouble to do so, and our motive should be 
the welfare of the person who comes to us 
‘or with whom we are brought in contact. 

Those who are experts in any special branch 
or art or science are often in this difficulty. 
Beginners, triflers, amateurs of all degrees of 
merit bring their work for criticism; and, in 
more cases than not, by criticism is meant 
praise. The artist is called on to express his 
opinion on works, some of which are really 
promising, while others are mere daubs. By 
a few words he can do a great deal of good 
or a great deal of harm. He may encourage 
real merit or stimulate it to the necessary per- 
severance, and where there is no merit he can 
warn against the expenditure of wasted labor 
and time. If insincere, he can raise fruitless 
hopes and vain expectations, which is a cruel 
procedure; it is far kinder to say at once 
that there is no prospect of success. 

The critic need not in such cases concern 
himself with the possible vanity, conceit or 
delusion of the person who comes to him; he 
must take it for granted that what is desired 
is a truthful opinion. That opinion may be 
mistaken. An actual promise of genius has 
often been misconceived by those who were yet 
thoroughly honest in their judgment. But the 
principle at issue is that the truth must be 
told. That truth may be expressed fully and 
yet in such a manner that its sting is extracted. 
If we see a man desiring to reach a certain 
place and know that he is taking a wrong or 
an impossible road, it is our undoubted duty 
to tell him so. Thus we may be able to place 
him on the right path. Many lives are wasted 
by misdirection at the start for want of guid- 
ance from a faithful adviser. 

There is another important consideration. 
People ask our advice, we may assume, under 
the impression that our opinion is worth hav- 
ing. We absolutely nullify this opportunity if 
we have one kind of answer for every one 
who comes, if our advice is uniformly pleasing, 
always flattering, or perhaps always meaning- 
less. 

If we always praise, the value of our praise 
is of no account even when sincere. We have 
to discriminate, and it is certainly no easy 
task. We can shirk it if we like by expressing 
no opinion at all—by giving ambiguous replies, 
as those often do to whom complimentary 
copies of books are sent. But if we deliber- 
ately express an opinion, that opinion must be 
honest; otherwise we are miserably failing in 
a sphere where it is possible to do much good. 

If the half-hearted and the triflers come to 
us we may be justified in giving a half-hearted 
and light response, but a sincere approach 
merits a sincere reply, and earnestness should 
always be met with earnestness. If our judg- 
ments are to have value they must be as true 
as we can make them. Smooth words that 
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mean nothing, pleasing words that mean what 
is not true, are of no worth to any one and 
they are a positive offense to one who comes 
asking for the truth.—Arthur L. Salmon, 


© 


Stretching the Truth 


Just why salesmen and others who have to 
do with the salesmaking end of a_ business 
should “stretch the truth” about the activities 
of their business, it is hard to fathom. 

Probably it is because they should be optim- 
ists. Optimists are generally enthusiasts, and 
that is a good thing both for the business and 
the man. 

It is so easy to say, “We're shipping a hun- 
dred automobiles a day,” when we are really 
shipping but sixty. Now, sixty is big enough, 
but the extra forty seems to make the picture 
better. Also, it allows for the shrinkage we 
feel the cynicism of our listener will put on 
our claim. What’s the use? 

Somebody besides ourselves knows the truth. 
That gets to the public, and soon it takes a 
bigger exaggeration to allow for the skepticism 
we have aroused. It is bad for the organiza- 
tion. Employees have less faith in a concern— 
less faith in themselves—less faith in each 
other—in the managers—when they know it is 
a policy to “add a bit to the truth for good 
measure.” 

Then the exaggeration gets into the work of 
the employees—because men can’t see lies make 
money for their employers without succumbing 
to a desire to do more or less of it in their 
own work for their own benefit. Less care, 
less loyalty, less enthusiasm, less co-operation, 
less efficiency, because the house is a bit rotten 
at the heart. 

This may sound like a sermon; so it is. 
see the principle “work” every day. 

There is no place for exaggeration in the 
advertising or selling talk of a decent, self- 
respecting, honest business. A statement is 
either true or it isn’t. The business that re- 
quires exaggeration is in need of a physician, 
just as the man who needs morphine “to keep 
going” is a sick man. He won’t “go” for long. 

Salesmen who make claims that cannot be 
backed up are the weakest competitors of a 
fellow who deals in facts. The advertiser who 
exaggerates appeals only to the sucker market, 
and is daily losing caste among the growing 
class of business men who know truth is the 
trade keeper. Exaggeration has done more to 
make salesmanship a “game,” and advertising 
a synonym of insincerity than any other bad 
practice of a poor business man. Cut out the 
untrue superlatives—By E. St. Elmo Lewis, 


in Office Appliances. 


The Story of Jack Apple 


A bright young man had but two days be- 
fore graduated from the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, and the future loomed large before 
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him. In the blithe bravery of his success he 
was sporting in the surf at Savannah—made 
a dive—and his friends carried him out of 
the water with a broken neck. 

Time and again they expected Jack to die, 
but he wouldn’t. He always was a disappoint- 
ment to the yelpers and croakers. His tech- 
nical training was no longer of value to him, 
for he was a man paralyzed from the neck 
down. Some niche would have to be found 
in which he could fit. His brain was too active 
to permit of idleness even though he were 
helpless. 

You know the hard name the boring life 
insurance solicitor had given to his following; 
you know you fly as from a pest when the 
average peddler of policies approaches. You 
know that it requires initiative, ingenuity, get- 
up-and-at-them-ness—and despite the handi- 
caps in front of him Jack determined to sell 
life insurance. He had but one thing that 
was favorable to this resolve—his father had 
been a general agent for the same company 
he joined and Jack had grown up in the in- 
surance atmosphere and knew the business. 

Every day a small, especially-built wagon- 
ette is drawn up before Jack’s door, a low 
reclining chair is trundled out, tenderly, be- 
cause of the burden it bears, and placed inside 
the wagonette. A young boy drives the con- 
veyance and calls the prospects out to the 
curb. He has to carry the rate book and to 
handle the papers—to turn the pages, to do 
the writing, to hold the phone receiver to 
Jack’s ear, when the latter stays in his centrally 
located office and sells insurance. Jack can’t 
do a thing but use his head, but they know 
the smiling fellow everywhere in Savannah— 
they know him at the theaters and at the ball 
games. He is the cheeriest fellow I’ve heard 
about—they say he is unusually bright, un- 
qualifiedly a business success, wholly good 
natured and mightily opulent in his optimism. 
He shames the rest of the force of that com- 
pany when he writes his formula for success 
as “nothing more than using knowledge coupled 
with concentration and persistence.” And he 
lives up to the line he wrote: “These three 
words mean more, in my opinion, than a whole 
dictionary of others: ‘Make friends! Smile!” 

Now, that is the story of Jack Apple, John 
J. Apple, the rosiest apple in the orchard—a 
story of grit, of inspiration, of achievement. 
I'm telling it to you that you may pass it on 
some time to your salesmen and fire them to 
better efforts—and that both of us, you and I, 
in our activities may be cheered on by the 
efforts of this Savannah boy. 


Saying Good-by 
“Talk about women!” exclaimed a girl who 
is employed as stenographer in one of the big 
office buildings down town. “Why, you ought 


to see men saying -by! It is all very 
well for people who don’t know to say that 
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women take ages to say good-by to each other 
and always go back several times to say some- 
thing they had forgotten. But the men! Men 
are dropping in off and on all day to have 
a chat with my employer, and I know how 
long it takes them to go. : 
“After a caller has been in Mr. B.’s private 
office for a half hour, the door is opened the 
the two men stand on the threshold for a few 
minutes, saying a lot of things they had for- 
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there while they emphasize certain points. The 
door is opened, and after a little while the 
first good-by is spoken. But it isn’t final! The 
caller has almost reached the elevator. Mr. B. 
hurries after him. ‘Wait a minute!’ Then 
there is more conversation, a few minutes’ more 
chat and then the two men go out together. 
“Talk about women! Why, they are swift 
compared with men. When a woman comes 
to an office she attends to business and then 


gotten. Then they stroll slowly over to the takes her departure. Why talk about the 
entrance to the outer office, stopping here and women!” 
oOo 


The Young Woman in Business 


NDER this title, Mrs. Frank 

Learned, author of “Etiquette in 

New York To-day,” is writing a 

series of articles for the New York Ameri- 

can that teem with helpful suggestions. A 

recent article gives a viewpoint on the dig- 

nity of work that every woman in business 
ought to get. Mrs. Learned says: 

Unless the girl or young woman in business 
takes pride in her work and in the fact that she 
belongs to a host of women who are trying 
honorably to serve the present age; unless she 
has the sense of the dignity of work and the 
self-respect which demands her best efforts, 
wherever she may be, there can never be around 
her the atmosphere of contentment or the serene 
aspect of the happy person who knows that she 
is useful. 

Always there is an atmosphere of depression 
for herself and for every one who comes in con- 
tact with the dissatisfied, indifferent, irrespon- 
sible woman who shows that she cares nothing 
for the work she is doing and looks only to 
closing hour and pay day. Who has not seen 
the discontented worker going about her work 
with the air of a long-suffering martyr, pitying 
herself, condescending to attend to details, re- 
plying grudgingly to an inquiry, assuming a 
sullen or even a forbidding manner? In this 
way some women belittle their employment and 
hurt themselves. There is nothing more weak- 
ening to character than self-pity. It paralyzes 
growth. It is a form of intense selfishness. 

Aside from the fact that one must dignify 
work for its own sake, care for the enterprise 
in which one is engaged, one must realize that 
one is part of a scheme in the world and it is a 
bounden duty to serve the present age honestly, 
fairly, cheerfully and with one’s best endeavors. 

Courtesy is a rule which helps toward success 
in business life. The habit of being courteous 


soon becomes second nature. The truly courte- 
ous person is sure to be an unselfish one, wish- 
ing to please, wishing to make others contented, 
wishing to reflect sunshine instead of gloom. 

In conscientious work there is always a train- 
ing which is of moral value. Habits of system, 
accuracy and perseverance are learned. In the 


faithful fulfillment of any task, small or great, 
whether it is liked or not, there is the gradual 
discipline of an ordered life. 

The girl who takes a business position in 
office, shop, library, factory or elsewhere must 
be diligent, accurate, punctual, untiring in at- 
tention to the interests of her employer. Vol- 
untarily she has given up much of her inde- 
pendence and has become one of an army, but 
not an unimportant factor in the world of work. 
She must remember that the ranks of the busi- 
ness world are crowded. If she is inconsequent, 
not interested, inefficient, she need not be aston- 
ished to find some one who is more competent 
put in her place. The girl who enters business 
merely as a temporary thing, as a means of 
earning a living or until she marries, and who 
does her work in a half-hearted, slipshod, care- 
less way, should remember that a poor worker 
is never a good homemaker, and she will be very 
badly prepared to make home’a happy or a 
comfortable place if she is undisciplined or irre- 
sponsible. Character tells in the long run, and 
all of its best adornments are needed in business, 
as well as in the home or in the social world. 


_A common complaint of business men 
is that women workers do not display the 
same interest in their work that men do; 
that, taking this attitude toward their 
work, they can never rise to the more re- 
sponsible positions. The only remedy for 
this condition lies with the business women 
themselves. If they are alive to the op- 
portunities, enter into the spirit of their 
business with the ambition to excel in it, 
to make their work a permanent thing, 
conditions will speedily change. The suc- 
cessful business woman, or the successful 
business man either, is the one whose busi- 


‘ness is a hobby. 
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